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ere are special reasons for wanting other 
ouptings—this would be my first recom- 
mendation for all three works. Arthur 
Rodzinski gives vivid interpretations, hold- 
ng the rhythms with fascinating artistry, 
and he has encouraged the L.P.O. to 
urpass themselves. The strings in the big 
une of the Marosszek Dances are firm and 
ull, and emerge with a beautifully round 
one ; and the L.P.O. flautist shows himself 
outstanding player in the “ musical 
box ’’ section of this work. The only fault 
s just one pre-echo of a string entry towards 
e end of Dances of Marosszek ; it hardly 
matters. A.P. 


PROKOFIEV. Symphony No. 1 in 
D major, Op. 25, “ Classical ”’. 
L’Orchestre des Concerts 
Lamoureux conducted by Jean 
Martinon. Philips NBE11046 (7 in., 
lls. 10d.). 

By recording this short symphony on a 
45, Philips are able to offer it at not much 
more than half its cost on Decca’s Medium 
Play (LW5096), and many will be grateful 
to them for a good bargain. The playing is 
sprightly, and Martinon even finds room 
for the repeat in the finale. But it must be 
said that the bargain is only possible at the 
expense of some over-fast playing in the 
first two movements. In an unintentional 
experiment, I proved that Martinon’s first 
movement, played at 334, comes out at 
about the same tempo as Ansermet’s Decca 
version played at its proper speed. Martinon 
at 45 is surely exceeding the speed limit, 
both here and in the slow movement. Also 
Ansermet has time to draw more polished 
playing from his orchestra, and he is 
recorded with more clarity, the timpani 
being noticeably cleaner. Nevertheless the 
new Philips is wonderful value. R.F. 


ROUSSEL. Symphony No.3 in G minor, 
Op.42. Symphony No.4 in A major, 
Op. 53. Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande conducted by Ernest 
Ansermet. Decca LXT5234 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 


Symphony No. 4: 
Lamoureux, Tzipine (2/51) CTL7003 


Ansermet with the Suisse Romande 
Orchestra have made such a reputation in 
this kind of repertoire—the neo-classic 
style of the 1930s—and Decca has produced 
so many excellent recordings of them, that 
expectations for this latest disc will certainly 
be high. In addition there is the fact that 
no previous LP of the masterly Third 
Symphony is available. It is therefore the 
more disappointing to have to report that 
for once the magic touch is missing. In the 
orchestral playing, for all its good points, 
there are many passages of rather hit-or- 
miss ensemble—not enough to make one 
switch off in disgust, but not good enough 
for performers of this calibre—and the solo 
violin in the Adagio sounds very tentative : 
and as for the recording, it lacks the bright 
immediacy Decca usually gives us. In some 
works this recorded quality, if not to be 
actually admired, could be tolerated ; but 
here, where Roussel’s crisp, pungent phrases 
should crackle like an electrical discharge, 
the effect is merely soggy. We must content 
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ourselves in patience yet for’ a worthy issue 
of this buoyant and exhilarating symphony. 

The Fourth Symphony, written five years 
later than its predecessor, comes off much 
more successfully. The recording is superior 
to that of its fellow, and did I not know the 
care with which Ansermet always prepares 
everything I should have said that the work 
had been better rehearsed, though the 
strings do not everywhere sound like those 
of a first-class orchestra. If this sounds 
somewhat grudging praise, perhaps it is 
that the reverse side had coloured my 
attitude. But certainly Roussel’s biting, 
clean-cut and virile idiom, as expressed in 
both these fine symphonies, comes as a 
bracing tonic after the pompous rhetoric, 
the shallow pattern-making or the mannered 
acidity of so much music of recent times. 
If you don’t already know these works, 
try them—it’s as invigorating as a blow 
on Beachy Head. 


SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 9 in 
C major, D.944. Philharmonic 
Promenade Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Adrian Boult. Pye - Nixa 


NCLI16006 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Concertgebouw, Krips 
N.B. 


(10/52) LXT2719 
(4/54) (H)ALP1120 
(11/54) (H)ALP117¢ 
(3/55) DCM18015-6 
(11/55) ABL3074 
Boult gives a vigorous reading of the 
Great C major. Perhaps the slow movement, 
here agreeably mobile, and the finale, 
distinctly forceful, respond best to the 
treatment ; almost equally well indeed 
might the scherzo, though on this occasion 
the making of rather many repeats does 
seem to protract it somewhat. The first 
movement is by comparison a little less 
happy ; the speed adopted for the body of 
the movement, in itself entirely convincing, 
does seem to involve a small degree of 
slowing-up each time the second subject 
comes round. 

There is a very high standard of orchestral 
performance ; high enough to throw into 
relief a rather wide oboe vibrato, confined, 
fortunately, mainly to solo passages. There 
is, too, quite a high standard of recording ; 
but not all the breadth of tone of the full 
orchestra is caught, and at one moment in 
the finale an extra special fortissimo does 
precipitate a very slight fall in pitch, 
immediately recovered. | 

The alertness of the performance, how- 
ever, makes this new Nixa version most 
recommendable to listeners sharing .this 
dynamic view of the symphony’s qualities. 
At the opposite pole, in style, is the very 
well-recorded D.G.G. version, on which 
Furtwangler takes all of three sides (the 
fourth is devoted to the Haydn 88th 
Symphony) to persuade the Berlin Philhar- 
monic into a most beautiful execution of his 
extremely leisurely view of the work. 
Somewhere in between these very different 
readings is that of Krips; and new 
pressings of his Decca record have to them 
a revitalised sound quite good enough to 
reinstate this old-timer as a safe recom- 
mendation to a new purchaser in search of a 
well-played and well-recorded single-disc 
version of the symphony. M.M. 


.B.C, S.0., Toscanini 
Halle, Barbirolli 
Berlin P.O., Furtwaengler 
New York S.O., Walter 
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SCHUBERT. Incidental Music to 
“ Rosamunde ”, Op. 26. Overture 
“Die Zauberharfe ”’. Serenade 
“ Zégernd leise”, Op. 135. 23rd 
Psalm “Gott Meine Zuversicht ”’, 
Op. 132. Diana Eustrati (contralto), 
Berliner Motettenchor (Chorus 
Master: Giinther Arndt), Michael 
Raucheisen (piano), Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Fritz 
Lehmann. D.G.G. DGM18101-2 (two 
12 in., 79s. 3d.). 

“* Rosamunde”’ : 
V. State Op., Dixon (7/54) WLP5182 
V.S.0., Loibner (5/55) NBL5007 

We have been wanting a recording of the 
complete Rosamunde music that is wholly 
well conducted, played, sung and recorded, 
and here it is. Neither of the other versions 
was entirely satisfactory. Even the Nixa, 
easily the better, had extraordinarily 
insensitive conducting in all Schubert’s more 
tender moments—in the B flat Entr’acte, for 
instance. The late Fritz Lehmann was 
inclined to leisurely speeds which he some- 
times let get slack in rhythm, but he is 
evidently completely in sympathy with 
Schubert, and though he often does not 
hurry himself here, yet only once did I feel 
that the flow of a melody, its underlying 
rhythm, was lost. This was in the Andante 
of the auberharfe Overture (commonly 
known as Rosamunde in the concert hall), 
but if I felt disappointment then, it was 
immediately dispelled by the enchanting 
playing at the pp start of the main part of the 
Overture. The playing Lehmann gets from 
the Berlin Philharmonic is, indeed, a delight 
throughout, and not least in the lovely pp 
string sound, so well caught by the recording 
itself. There is plenty of vitality in the 
dramatic movements, the greatest sensitive- 
ness in pieces like the ever lovely Entr’acte 
in B flat, and sheer charm in the more 
delicate ballet music. 

The chorus is very good, especially in the 
style which they bring to the Shepherds’ 
and Huntsmen’s choruses, while Diana 
Eustrati sings beautifully and sensitively. 
As to the recording it is D.G.G. in their 
best form. If I kept noticing particularly 
the beauty of the soft string tone, that was 
only because that quality is such a rarity, 
not because the full orchestral sound was 
anything less than first-rate as well. 

It does take three sides, against the two 
of the other companies, partly due to the 
conductor’s refusal to hurry (and I make 
absolutely no complaint about that) and 
also because every repeat is made. This is 
more questionable and I really wonder if 
one wants to hear quite so much of every- 
thing, even in a complete version, especially 
with Schubert, who is always ready to put 
repeat marks everywhere. Some of the less 
inspired bits do wear their welcome out and 
one can hear even the most lovely melodies 
once too often. 

Yet the extra side does make an excuse 
for side four, which gives us the Zauberharfe 
(Rosamunde) Overture—that to Alfonso and 
Estrella, which Schubert used at the first 
performance of the play, is recorded at the 
start—and the two pieces for women’s 
voices and piano. The 23rd Psalm is a 
favourite with such choirs and is well known 

E 
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(it 1s very well sung on this record), but the 
unfamiliar Serenade, in which Diana Eustrati 
joins, is charming, the chorus echoing her 
phrases to a piano accompaniment that 
would be intolerable had any other com- 
poser written it. 

You will gather, in fact, that these two 
discs are wholly and most strongly recom- 

T.H 


mended. 


STRAUSS, R. Sinfonia Domestica, 
Op. 53. Sachsische Staatskapelle, 
Dresden, conducted by Franz Kon- 
witschny. D.G.G. DGM18331 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

Vienna P.O., Krauss (3/52) LXT2648 

Look at it whichever way you will, the 
Sinfonia Domestica is an embarrassing work. 
If you take it with a full knowledge of 
Strauss’s meaning, the whole thing is in 
such monstrously poor taste: if you ignore 
the detailed *‘ programme ” which governs 
its course, and listen to it solely as music, 
it is so maddeningly pretentious, diffuse 
and lacking in discrimination. But then 
Strauss, especially in his later symphonic 
poems, was not much of a one for either 
consistent taste or for artistic self-criticism; 
and once he got into his exhibitionist mood 
—as he did also in the opera Intermezzo and 
in Heldenleben, though nothing like as 
unrestrainedly as here—one feels that he 
should have had a tame psychiatrist at 
hand. In a well-known crack about the 
enormous orchestral forces demanded here, 
William Wallace wrote of “ a child having 
a bath at 7 p.m., wakened at 7 a.m. and 
doubtless other intimate details consider- 
ably withheld”; but the trouble is that 
almost nothing is withheld—the night 
scene between the two parents is the 
nearest thing I know to pornography in 
music. 

This performance of Strauss’s picture of a 
day in his domestic circle is nevertheless a 
very fine one. Konwitschny controls and 
balances his forces admirably, and there is 
a good deal of subtlety in the playing. 
Unfortunately the recording has seemingly 
been taken in a rather large, resonant hall, 
so that although the whole tone is warmer, 
and has more depth, than the Decca version, 
much of the detail becomes merged in the 
general texture. Since the work depends so 
greatly on its complex counterpoint—in 
this regard Strauss certainly did write 
wonderfully—there must inevitably be 
certain reservations about this otherwise 
excellent issue. L.S. 


SUPPE. Overture—“ The Jolly 
Robbers’’. Overture ‘“ Light 
Cavalry”. Vienna Broadcas 
Orchestra conducted by Heinz 
Sandauer. Philips NBE11039 (7 in., 
11s. 10d.). 

Padding out with Grove’s Dictionary not a 
hundred miles from my elbow, I offer the 
information that Francesco  Ezechiele 
Ermenegildo Cavaliere Suppé Demelli, 
and that’s all one man, was a German of 
Belgian descent born on a ship off the coast 
of Italy. But neither Grove nor Loewenberg’s 
** Annuls of Opera ” have ever heard of The 
Jolly Robbers, and I am proud to have dis- 
covered that it was a comic operetta called 
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Banditenstreiche, which first saw the light of 
day in 1867. The overture is an attractively 
silly piece with one highly original touch, 
ignored on this recording. The score 
includes a gipsy song with guitar accompani- 
ment, but the vocal line is cued into the 
clarinet part for occasions when a singer is 
not available. If anyone ever records this 
overture again, I hope they will include a 
vocalist in their calculations. The recording 
is good, the playing spirited but rather 
unpolished ; rhythms take a moment or 
two to settle down, the side drum is 
fractionally behind the beat near the start of 
The Jolly Robbers. I have said nothing of the 


Light Cavalry Overture, the piece for which 


most people will buy this record ; again the 
performance ‘s lively but rather rough and 
R.F. 


ready. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Piano Concerto No. 2 
in G major, Op. 44. Friedrich 
Wihrer (piano), Pro Musica Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Vienna, conducted 
by Heinrich Hollreiser. Vox PL9200 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Mewton Wood, Winterthur, Goehr (9/52) CLP1125 
Nikolaeva, U. S.S.R. S. One Anosov (3/55) MWL312 
Cherkassky, Berlin P.O., Kraus (10/56) DCM18292 

The sleeve note tells us that Tchaikovsky, 
writing to Nadejda von Meck of this work, 
said: “I am much pleased with it, especially 
the Andante’. A pity, then, that this move- 
ment is almost never heard as the composer 
wrote it, even though Siloti’s drastic revision 
is said to have had. Tchaikovsky’s approval. 
Was he merely being kind and did he want 
his own beautifully scored movement to be 
entirely forgotten ? 

I was greatly hoping that Vox would 
have produced the original version, for the 
only LP recording (Nikolaeva) is very un- 
acceptable. As it is, it comes up against 
Cherkassky’s superlative performance of 
Tchaikovsky-Siloti and in competition with 
that cannot be greatly recommended, 
either in playing or in recording. © 

Wiihrer gives us merely strong playing 
where brilliance and glitter are also needed, 
and matter-of-fact playing where the music 
cries out for try. His finale has nothing 
like the élan that Cherkassky gives it and 
the questionably slower speed for its second 
subject is made the less convincing the first 
time it comes by not particularly good 
ensemble between piano and orchestra. All 
in all, a very prosaic performance. 

As to recording, the piano tone is rather 
heavy and thick, the orchestral sound is not 
particularly good, and my copy was not free 
from faint noises in quiet moments and 


empty bars. T.H. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 2 in 
C minor, Op. 17, “Little Russian”. 
Orchestre de la Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire de Paris 
conducted by Georg Solti. Decca 
LXT5245 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

R.P.O., Beecham (11/54) ABL3015 

The Ukraine, “‘ Little Russia ’’, produced 

the folk-tunes which are continually crop- 

ping up in this symphony ; viewed along- 

side the later Tchaikovsky, a most easy-going 
and unhysterical one. 

This new version of it is notable for a 
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superlative recorded sound, among the be:t 
of Deccas. It is notable, too, for a reading 
of considerable vitality on Solti’s part—:}e 
second movement in particular, the Ands:)- 
tino marziale, is propelled irresistibly. So is 
the succeeding scherzo, and so (in these 
surroundings, obviously) is the finale. in 
the total result there may then be though: 
to be some lack of contrast, particularly as 
in this performance the strings do rather 
unduly limit the dynamic range of the 
scherzo by a reluctance to play very quietly. 
Nor, here and there, is all the solo wood- 
wind playing quite of the most winning 
variety ; though the principal horn does 
open the work quite beautifully, and without 


excessive vibrato—indeed, throughout the 


symphony the ill effects of this odd Parisian 
foible are limited to coarsening the brass 
tone in the ensembles. 

To decide between this new version and 
the excellent existing Beecham one is not 
easy. The individual playing of the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra is superior to that 
of the Paris orchestra, but it is not always 
well balanced; and though Beecham gives 
an extremely tasteful reading of the music in 
general he does seem to lack impulse in the 
scherzo, and, particularly, in the march. 
Two cuts he makes in the finale do not 
appear to me to improve it; and the 
Philips recording, though in fact very good. 
is not quite the equal in clarity or presence 
of the new Decca. Owning either version. 
I would be reluctant to change ; owning 
neither, I would perhaps choose the new 
one, though not without some backward 
glances at the fine playing of the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra on the older disc. 

M.M. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. The Sleeping Beauty, 
Op. 66. Complete Ballet. Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Antal Dorati. Mercury 
MRL2524-7 (four 12 in., 158s. 6d.). 


No less than four discs of The Sleeping 
Beauty (or Princess, if you like) presumably 
give us every note of the score. Fans will 
be ready to wallow in the whole thing, 
though it will be an expensive wallow, but 
the ordinary listener who loves his Tchai- 
kovsky ballet music will probably find the 
Irving/H.M.V. two-disc version enough. 
Astonishingly fresh and unfailingly inven- 
tive as the music is, this is a lot of it to sit 
through. 

Yet one wonders if it is enough to justify 
the use of eight sides: five of them run for 
less than twenty minutes, while the first lasts 
only just over eleven and the third just over 
twelve. Had three discs been used, the 
average length of each side would still only 
be about 24 minutes. (I used a stop-watch, 
as you will have gathered, and I don’t think 
my arithmetic has gone wrong.) Altogether. 
it does seem unnecessarily extravagant. 

The playing is of the kind we expect 
from this conductor and orchestra in ballet 
music (remembering their first-class Casse- 
Noisette some time ago), while the recording 
is typical Mercury at their best—extremely 
realistic, even if it is less round in ful! 
orchestral passages than H.M.V.’s shorter 
version. Unless, therefore, you want 
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Taking advantage of the exceptional bass 
performance and smooth response of the metal 
cone loudspeaker, this unit adds “‘ presence” 
to the reproduction of music—brings the sound 
right into the room with you. Specially de- 
signed as an accessory to the loudspeaker, it’s 
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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY Ballet 
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The Vision 
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PAUL PARAY ANTAL DORATI - 
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completeness whatever the cost, hear the 
H.M.V. If you do want as much as you can 
get, then this new issue, if costly, is highly 


recommended, both for its unfailingly 
spirited playing and its good recording. 
T.H. 


VIVALDI. The Four Seasons, Op. 8. 
John Corigliano (violin), Philhar- 
monic on Orchestra of 
New Vesk conducted by Guido 
Cantelli. Philips ABL 3063 (12 in., 
38s. 3d.). 

Barchet, Stuttgart Chamber, Munchinger 





XT 2600 
Virtuosi di Roma (5/55) (H) ALP 1234 
Barchet, Stuttgart P.M., Reinhardt 
(8/56) DL173—1/2 
Parikian, Philharmonia, Guilini 
(9/56) SCX 1088 
Ayo, I Musici 9/56) A 
Bacchetta, Ens. Witold (9/56) TWV9LI57 


Just why Philips, having already brought 
out the best version of this suddenly hot 
favourite (or so it would seem, with five 
recordings brought out within as many 
months), should want to bid against itself 
immediately, must be a matter of surmise. 
In any case, since Cantelli (many as were 
his outstanding qualities as a conductor of 
modern works) was never an eighteenth- 
century stylist, the result does nothing to 
alter the relative placings of the recordings 
already available, and merely puts an 
unnecessary duplication on the market. 

Corigliano, like Parikian in the Columbia 
set, is an accomplished violinist, but the 
whole style of the performance is against 
him. The orchestra is over-large and does 
not articulate cleanly enough; the tone is 
heavy ; the tempo is pulled about with 
wild rubatos ; the harpsichord continuo is 
played by someone who is quite devoid of 
ideas—for the most part he does nothing 
but twang an occasional chord, and in the 
wonderful slow movement of Autumn he is 
an utter bore; and for some reason an 
organ appears in the first movement of 
Spring but never thereafter. As an example 
not only of non-comprehension of style, 
however, but of insensitivity to the musical 
though, I would suggest a comparison of 
the opening of Winter with that in, say the 
other Philips version. It is with regret that 
I find the virtues of this set outweighed by 
its faults; and just to make the thing 
complete, ‘there is a heavy background- 
roar throughout. L.S. 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. Karelia 
Suite—Alla Marcia. The Tempest— 
Canon and Scene from the incidental 
music (Sibelius). Air de 
(Grétry). The Trojans at Carthage 
—Prelude and March (Berlioz). 
last sleep of the Virgin (Massenet). 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Bart. Philips SBR6215 (10 in., 24s.). 

Many readers must have been at a 
Beecham concert when he has come back 
to the platform at the end, only to turn to 
the orchestra and start an encore, usually 
some ravishing and quite unknown little 
piece. (One can imagine a wicked twinkle 
in his eyes—This will fox the know-alls ! ’’) 

Two at least of these pieces are on this disc, 

the Massenet and the Grétry, entrancingly 

p:ayed and sounding even better if you put 
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one on after a session at some long and 
serious symphony. I cannot imagine any 
happier end to an evening. 

The Berlioz Prelude is beautifully phrased 
and altogether most imaginatively played 


_ (and so never dull, which it can so easily 


become), while Beecham gives a rousing 
version of the March. Sibelius’s Alla Marcia 
is a popular favourite, but the two little 
pieces from his Tempest music are unfamiliar 
and are charmers. 


A delightful record, this. T.H. 


THE HOFFNUNG MUSIC FESTIVAL 
CONCERT. (a) Fanfare (Francis 
Baines). Trumpeters of the Royal 
Military School of Music conducted 
by the composer. (b) A Grand 
Overture (Malcolm Arnold).  (c) 
Concerto for hosepipe and strings, 
3rd movement only (Leopold Mozart). 
(d) Concerto popolare (Franz Reizen- 
stein). (e) “ Surprise ” Symphony, 
Andante only (Haydn, arr. Donald 
Swann). Morley College Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by (b) the 
composer, (c) Norman del Mar, with 
Dennis Brain (hosepipe), (d) Norman 
del Mar, with Yvonne Arnaud 
(piano), (e) Lawrence Leonard. 
(f) Mazurka, Op. 68, No. 2 (Chopin, 
arr. Daniel Abram). Tuba Quartet 
(N. Amherst, G. Hoffnung, J. Howell, 
J. L. Wilson). (g) Lochinvar (Walter 
Scott, music by Humphrey Searle). 
Yvonne Arnaud and Gerard Hoff- 

- mung (speakers) and percussion. (h) 
Variations on “ Annie Laurie” 
(Gordon Jacob). Festival Ensemble 
conducted by the composer. Recorded 
in the Royal Festival Hall, November 
13th, 1956. Columbia 33CX1406 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

For. anybody who went to this unique 
concert, or who saw as much of it as 
B.B.C. Television relayed, this record— 
issued amazingly quickly after the event— 
will provide a first-rate memento of the 
occasion: all the “‘funnies” except Toch’s 
Geographical Fugue and the delectable Jenny 
Johnson’s vocal solo (and the Orchestral 
Switch, which was ingenious rather than 
particularly amusing) have been included. 
What it will all sound like to anyone relying 
on his ears alone I just don’t know. Cer- 
tainly the uproarious laughter from the 
delighted audience is infectious ; but there 
may well be a lot of irritated frustration at 
not knowing what the laughter is about. 
The great burst in the “‘Surprise’? Symphony 
and the clapping, for example, were for a 
purely visual gag (of Moyra Fraser making 
a lunatic appearance): similarly, a big 
laugh in the Overture (several times over) 
was for “ business”? with the vacuum 
cleaners, the rifles and the enormous drum 
(not to mention the property cannon) ; the 
cheer in the Chopin was for the solemn 
investiture of mutes to the four tubas ; the 
uncertain bass noises at the end of the Haydn 
were made by members of the august B.B.C. 
Music Department staff blowing into (or 
across) hot-water bottles. ‘“‘ So what ? ”, 
I can hear some of you ask ; and as far asa 
record is concerned you are quite right. 
Malcolm Arnold’s Overture is, like this, 
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high-spirited but not much more; _ the 
same goes for Francis Baines’s Fanfare 
(an obvious legpull, at the start of the 
concert, with its preliminary drumroll) ; the 
Hosepipe Concerto and the Chopin Mazurka 
are curiosities, as are Gordon Jacob’s 
Annie Laurie Variations (how brilliantly 
written for the extraordinary combination 
of instruments !). (The line-up, in case you 
want to know, is two piccolos, heckelphone, 
two contra - bass - clarinets, two contra- 
bassoons, serpent, contra-bass serpent, har- 
monium, vielle and sub-contra-bass-tuba.) 
Humphrey Searle’s Lochinvar is under- 
graduate Goonery, funny the first time. In 
fact, the only works with purely aural 
humour (and I stress that this must be a 
prime criterion in this context—however 
much we may enjoy the thought of the 
others) are Donald Swann’s refurbishing of 
Haydn, which has some delicious fooling, 
and Franz Reizenstein’s scintillating, witty 
and ingeniously clever concerto which pits 
the soloist against the orchestra in a battle 
of wills as to which work they are really 
going to play. The whole record, in fact, is 
thoroughly good entertainment, but most 
of the works will merely make you wish you 
had been present—and determined to be 
there next time. L.S. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BACH. Concerto in A minor for Violin 
and String Orchestra, BWV1041. 
Devy Erlih (violin). Concerto in 
D minor for Two Violins and 
String Orchestra, BWV1043. Devy 
Erlih and Henry Merckel (violins). 
Concerto in E major for Violin 
and String Orchestra, BWV1042. 
Henry Merckel (violin). All with the 
Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra of 
Munich conducted by Kurt Redel. 
London Ducretet-Thomson DTL93067 
(12 in., 39s. eae 


Coupled as aboo 
Barchet and “Beh, Stuttgart P-M, B56) 
(3/56) PL9150 


This record has many virtues, some of 
them unusual ones; but it also has one 
major defect: the soloists, more particularly 
Henry Merckel, do not produce nearly such 
an agreeable sound as their rivals. In the 
A minor concerto Erlih’s intonation 1s 
uncertain, and his tone is markedly un- 
pleasant from bar 105 onwards in the last 
movement, a difficult passage. In the 
E major, Merckel is presumably trying to 
bow in the eighteenth century way, but the 
result at times sounds suspiciously like poor 
playing rather than stylishness ; the slow 
movement needs a singing tone that is not 
to be found on this disc. In the Double 
Concerto the intonation is again at fault, 
and in the finale some of the playing is very 
rough indeed. (And is there a not-quite- 
perfect tape join in bar 19 ?) By contrast 
the Russians, Kogan and Gilels, draw a 
very different tone quality from their 
instruments, rounded and lyrical (Col. 
33CX1373), and in the solo concertos 
Barchet on the Vox disc of last month 
sounds a better violinist. 

Yet this record is very far from being a 
dead loss. The quality is good and the 
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balance ts much better than on the Vox ; 
the soloists sound as though they are in 
among the orchestra, instead of out in front 
hogging the microphone. And for once 
there is plenty of harpsichord continuo, 
whereas on the Vox the distinguished 
harpsichordist billed on the label is all but 
inaudible. Ever on this new disc, I must 
admit that the harpsichord is apt to dis- 
appear in just those passages where it is 
most needed—for instance bar 17 onwards 
in the finale of the E major, where Bach 
wrote only the solo part and the bass line. 
Nevertheless this is a scholarly and interest- 
ing record which may well have the defects 
as well as the virtues of an eighteenth eer 
performance. R.F 


BACH. Three Sonatas for Viola da 
Gamba and Harpsichord obligato. 
No. | in G major, BWV1027: No. 2 in 
D major, BWV1028: No. 3 in G minor, 
BWV1029. August Wenzinger (viola 
da gamba). Fritz Neumeyer (harpsi- 
chord). D.G.G. Archive APM14009 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Coupled as above : 
Schatz and Sartori (12/55) PL9010 


August Wenzinger is Well known as the 
conductor of the Schola Cantorum 
Basiliensis ; their recording of the Branden- 
burg Concertos is as good as any, and 
indeed this small chamber group is famous 
for its stylish performances of severteenth 
and eighteenth century music. This is the 
first record of Wenzinger as a soloist, that 


I have come across and very good it is, an 


improvement in every way on its rival. The 
very great problems of balancing the rather 
negative tone quality of a viola da gamba 
with that of a harpsichord are successfully 
overcome, and the playing is both scholarly 
and musical. Perhaps the harpsichordist uses 
rather more octave couplers than he need, 
notably in the finale of the first sonata, and 
in the very difficult finale of the second 
there are one or two anxious moments. But 
generally speaking the playing is very good 
indeed, and this second sonata is such a 
beautiful work that the disc would be worth 
buying for it alone. 

Wenzinger uses a viola da gamba made 
by Jacobus Stainer of Absam in 1673. I 
noticed that he did not play the low B in 
the last movement of the D major, and 
presumably this note was not available on 
his instrument. Incidentally this is the only 
movement in the three sonatas in which the 
soloist is taken below F sharp, the note a 
semitone below a ’cellist’s G string. The 
tessitura generally lies very high, too high 
to be comfortable on a ’cello. 


Strongly recommended. R.F. 


BEETHOVEN. Trio No. 4 in D major, 
Op. 70, No. 1, “Geister”. Varia- 
tions on “Ich bin der Schneider 
Kakadu ”, Op. 12la. Trio Santo- 
liquido. D.G.G. DGM18044 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

Trio No. 4: 


Serkin, A. & H. Busch (6/53) 383CX1043 
Frio di Trieste (11/66) LXT5253 


Apart from the Schubert Trio, Op. 99, 
reviewed last November, the Trio Santo- 
liquido is a new ensemble for our catalogues, 
though the three members of it have all 
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made recordings before. The pianist after 
whom the ensemble is named, Ornella 
Puliti Santoliquido, has recorded an 18th 
century concerto by Cambini, while the 
string players, Arrigo Pelliccia and Massimo 
Amfitheatrof (unforgettable name) seem to 
have specialised in Vivaldi. All are com- 
pletely at home in the very different world 
of Beethoven, and the two works on this 
new disc are most beautifully played. I do 
not think any other country today has such 
polished and expert piano trio ensembles 
as Italy, and the Trio Santoliquido is the 
equal of the Trio di Bolzano and Trio di 
Trieste, so far as one can judge on the 
evidence of this record, and better than 
any other such combination that comes to 
mind. 

I particularly enjoyed this disc for its 
inclusion of Beethoven’s so-called “‘Kakadu”’ 
variations, a strangely neglected work of 
which I am very fond. The spacious, 
tragic introduction, the fatuous little tune 
(from a Viennese light opera by a forgotten 
composer called Wenzel Miller) and the 
gay, clever variations add up to a work of 
compelling interest with many of the 
characteristics of Beethoven’s “ last” 
period. The “ Geister” trio receives a 
performance very similar in style to that 
given by the Trio di Trieste which I 
reviewed two months ago. I find it difficult 
to choose between these two versions, both 
of them equally well recorded. There are 
moments, noticeably in the finale, when the 
internal balance of the Trio Santoliquido 
is not quite so satisfactory as that of the 
Trio di Trieste, and the latter includes the 
repeat in the first movement. Perhaps the 
Decca just wins in a photo-finish. Your 
choice may well depend on the backing: 
Mozart’s fairly familiar trio in E major 
(Decca), as against Beethoven’s unfamiliar 
*“* Kakadu ” variations (the new D.G.G.). 
Either disc should give you a great deal of 
pleasure. R.F. 


BARTOK. Sonata for Two Pianos and 
Percussion. Wilfrid Parry (piano), 
Iris Loveridge (piano), Gilbert 
Webster and Jack Lees (percussion), 
Richard Austin (director). ‘ Con- 
trasts”? for Piano, Violin and 
Clarinet. Wilfrid Parry (piano), 
Frederick Grinke (violin), Jack 
Brymer (clarinet). Argo RG89 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Sonata for Two Pianos and Percussion : 


Picht-Axenfeld, Seemann, etc. 
(11/56) DG16021 


These two works were written just before 
the war in 1937 and 1938 respectively, and 
like nearly all Bartdék’s music dating from 
this time, they are of absorbing interest. 
Bartok later converted the sonata into a 
concerto for two pianos and orchestra, but 
it is hardly ever played in this form, and 
one wonders why he ever bothered. 
Contrasts was written for Benny Good- 
man and Joseph Szigeti, and these artists 
gave the work its first performance ; later 
they recorded it on 78s. It has not previously 
been available in this country on LP. The 
new record follows the published music in 
naming the piano first of the three instru- 
ments, but in fact the piano has much less 
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of interest than the violin and clarinet, and 
Argo may have some justification for giving 
it a rather reticent balance. In general the 
two works are very well recorded, and in 
the sonata the timpani notes have far more 
definition than they have on the rival 
D.G.G. disc. Indeed all the percussion is 
clearer, and this in my opinion more than 
outweighs the slightly more stream-lined 
ensemble in the German performance. The 
English timpanist misses his first beats from 
bar 326 to 329 in the finale, and the side 
drum does not quite sense the spirit of the 
last pianissimo bars, wonderfully managed 
on the German record. But generally the 
English players give a more spirited per- 
formance, and I found the whole side most 
exciting. In any case two full-scale works 
for just under two pounds are much better 
value than one for just under thirty shillings, 
and Contrasts is, perhaps, more immedi- 
ately attractive than the rather rugged 
sonata. The pianist is uncertain in the 
** Bulgarian ’ middle section of the finale, 
with its alternation of dotted crotchets and 
crotchets, and it might have been worth 
while to record this section again to get the 
rhythm right, but otherwise the playing is 
of a very high order. I would strongly 
recommend this disc, both for its musical 
interest and for the high standard of per- 
formance and recording. R.F. 


HANDEL. Concerti Grossi, Op. 6 
No. 3 in E minor; No. 4 in A minor. 
Karl Richter (harpsichord), Bam- 
berg Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Fritz Lehmann. D.G.G. 
Archive AP13011 (10 in., 29s. 64d.). 


This is the fourth instalment in the 
Archive issue of Handel’s Op. 6 Concerti 
Grossi. It presents the same coupling as 
Decca LX3024, at the same price; but 
that Decca Boyd Neel version has also been 
issued in a 12-inch edition, with all twelve 
concertos on three discs, and this is obviously 
a much less expensive way of getting the 
set. A full comparative review, however, 
had better wait until the Archive series is 
complete. 

The string playing of the Bamberg 
Orchestra is excellent, and the recording 
spacious. By adopting tempi rather (some- 
times, considerably) slower than Boyd 
Neel’s, Fritz Lehmann gives the music 
more of a chance to “ open up ”. I prefer 
it this way, but can easily understand any- 
one who opts rather for the brisker _ 
Neel versions. A.P 


MOZART. Oboe in F major, 
K.370. Jaap Stotijn (oboe), Jap de 
Klijn (violin), Paul Godwin (viola), 

C. van Leeuwen Boomkamp (’cello). 
Philips ABE10012 (7 in., 13s. 24d.). 
The Mozart Oboe Quartet is a work 
demanding for its full effect the utmost 
delicacy from all the players concerned ; 
and here it comes within an ace of getting it. 

The oboist in particular plays most beauti- 

fully, and has the courage to put in a token 

cadenza in the slow movement where 

Mozart obviously intended it. 

The strings in places could have been 
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5 < DON PASQUALE 

“ S (Donizetti) 

7 N Renato Capecchi, Giuseppe Valdengo, 

al N Petre Munteanu, 

is N Bruna Rizzoli, Claudio Adorni 

in NN Chorus and Orchestra of 

‘d | SN TEATRO DI SAN CARLO. DI NAPOLI 

ie \ comiuaind te 3{ THE LOVE OF THREE ORANGES 
o ) \ Francesco Molinari-Pradelli (Prokofiev) 

e ABL 3140/41. Soloists, chorus and orchestra of The 
4 \ (available in special presentation boz). SLOVENIAN NATIONAL 

“ OPERA, LJUBLJANA 

P. < A special souvenir booklet, illustrated, conducted by Bogo Leskovich 

st with line by line Italian/English ABL 3150/51. 

< libretto, is available at an extra charge of 7/6d. (available in special presentation box 
Tr : — with descriptive booklet). 

5s, 4 available 15th January 
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Scenes 4 & 5 MANON (Massenet) 
5 ee Toi! Vous! (Duo de Saint-Sulpice) 
oseph Gre . e Hossi-Majdan MANON LESCAUT (Puccini) 
Vienna State Opera Chorus 
Tu, tu amore? 


Members of The Vienna Symphony Orchestra Dorothy Kirsten and Richard Tucker 
conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser The Metropolitan Opera Orch., New York 


conducted by Fausto Cleva 
_ NBE 11051 (E.P.) 
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Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, Stankepe House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2. 
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Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. 
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SIR THOMAS 


—a selection of favourite encores. 


Overtures: 

Timoléon; Le Trésor Suppose; 
La Chasse de Jeune Henri. 
ABR 4056. 


ager. - Vi eh s-1 Of 
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Sibelius: 

Alla Marcia (Karelia Suite). 
Grétry: 

Air de Ballet (Zémir et Azor). 
Sibelius: 

Canon; Scene (The Tempest). 
Berlioz: 

Prelude & March (Les Troyens). 
Massenet: 

The Last Sleep of the Virgin. 





+£ SBR 6215. 


Casse Noisette (Nutcracker) Suite 
SBR 6213. 

Symphony No. 2in C minor 
(Little Russian) 

ABL 3015. 


conducting The Royal Phiiharmonic Orchestra on SH i Li Be 


DELIUS 
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Sea Drift 

(with Bruce Boyce and The BBC 
Chorus). 

Paris—The Song of a Great City 
ABL 30388. 


Overtures: 

Le Carnaval Romain; 

Le Corsaire; Les Francs-Juzes; 
King Lear; Waverley. 

ABL 3083. 

Te Deum 

with London Philharmonic Choir. 
Alexander Young (tenor). 

ABL 3006. 


ber a. as 


Symphony No. 35in D major 

K.385 (‘Haffner’). 
Symphony No. 36 in C major : 
K.425 (‘Linz’). 
ABL 3067. E 
Symphony No. 39 in E flat major, 
K.543. 

Symphony No. 40 in G minor, 

K.550. 

ABL 3094. 
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The Budapest String Quartet 


PROKOFIEV 
‘Classical’ Symphony. 

JEAN MARTINON conducting 
The Lamoureur Orchestra (Paris). 
jc NBE 11046 (EP). 


SUPPE 

Overtures: 

Light Cavalry and The Jolly 
Robbers. 

HEINZ SANDAUVER conducting 
The Vienna Broadcasting Orchestra. 
3 NBE 11039 (EP). 
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Beethoven: 

String Quartet No. 5in A major, 
Op. 18. 

String Quartet No.6inBflat,Op.18. 

St ABL 3125. 

String Quartet No. 3in D major, 
Op. 18. 

String Quartet No. 4in C minor, 


Op. 18. 
ABR 4051. 


Mozart: 


Piano Concerto No. 20 in D minor, 

K.466. 

Piano Concerto No. 23 in A major, 

K. 488. 

The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by PAUL SACHER. 
SLABL 3129. 


GUIDO CANTELLI 
(By permission of HMV). 


VIVALDI 

The Four Seasons. 

THE PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF 
NEW YORK. 

John Corigliano (violin). 

ABL 3063. 





J. S. BACH 

Ten favourite pieces for 
harpischord. 

Isolde Ahlgrimm. 

* sBr6209 (Favourite Musicseries). 


A MOZART MINIATURE 

Favourite excerpts from vocal, 
orchestral and instrumental 
works. 

Arthur Grumiauz, Clara Haskil, 
George London, etc. Rudolf Moralt 
conducting The Vienna Symphony 
Orch. 

+ spre200(Favourite Music Series). 


S~ available 15th January 


Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, Stanhope 
House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2. 
Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, Record 


Players and Record Playing Equipment incorporating the 
famous ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 





) 
Bartok 
Music for Strings, Percussion 
and Celesta. 
Kodaly 
Hary Janos—Suite. 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra 
(Amsterdam). 
4 ABL 3163. 


aS 
BRUNO WALTER , 
Richard Strauss: 
Don Juan, Op. 20. 
PHILIPS | Tod und Verk?arung, Op. 24. 
The Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York. 
St ABR 4058. 
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MOZART 

MASS IN C MINOR 7 
Teresa Stich-Randall 

Hilde Réssl-Majdan 

Waldemar Kmentt 

Walter Raninger 

The ‘Wiener Kammerchor’ and 
The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Rudolf Moralt 
ABR 4043/44. 


SHOSTAKOVITCH 

VIOLIN CONCERTO 

David Oistrakh with 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
of New York 

Conductor : Dimitri Mitropoulos 

ABL 3101. 
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BRUCKNER 
SYMPHONY No. 8 IN C MINOR 


SCHUBERT 

SYMPHONY No. 3 (side 4) 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra 
(Amsterdam) 

Conductor : Eduard van Beinum 
ABL 3086/7. 
















STRAVINSKY 
THE RITE OF SPRING and 
THE FIREBIRD 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 4 
Conductor : Eugene Ormandy te en eee 


NBL 5032. 5), sexeaene 
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CORELLI 
CONCERTI GROSSI, Op. 6 (Nos. 5 and 8) 
I Musici 
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SBR 6207. 


SCHUBERT 

QUINTET IN C MAJOR, Op. 16 
Isaac Stern, Alexander Schneider 
Milton. Katims, Paul Tortelier 
Pablo Casals 

ABL 3100. 


NIELSEN 

**SINFONIA ESPANSIVA” 
The Danish State 

Radio Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by John Frandsen 
NBR 6034. 


THE BIRTH OF A PERFORMANCE 
(Actual rehearsals and finished 
performance of 

MOZART’S LINZ SYMPHONY) 

Bruno Walter conducting 

The Columbia Symphony Orchestra* 

ABL 3161/2. 


As from Ist January, 1957, the following 
price revisions for the Philips 

Red Label series will take effect : 

ABL series—39/73d. 

ABR series—29/64d. 

The prices of the remaining Philips 
labels are unchanged. 


* (The Columbia Symphony Orchestra is a hand-picked body 
of musicians drawn from the NYPSO, the former NBC and 
CBS orchestras, and the Metropolitan Opera Association.) 
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slightly more reticent, and the violinist 
shares with the oboist a curiously flat-footed 
view of the proper phrasing for the subject 
of the Rondo. But beautiful recording, and 
convenient spacing, make thi: little disc a 
most eminently recommendavic version of 


the enchanting work. M.M. 


MENUHIN. Perpetuum Mobile 
(Novacek). Scherzo - Tarantelle, 
Op. 16 (Wieniawski). Malaguefa, 


Op. 21, No. 1, from ‘“ Danzas 
Espafiolas”’ (Sarasate). Granadina 
(Nin, arr. Kochanski). Yehudi 


Menuhin (violin), Gerald Moore 
(piano). H.M.V. 7EB6017 (7 in., 
lis. 14d.). 

The Wieniawski, played with brilliance 
and beauty of tone, and the Nin, played 
with a warmth amounting almost to 
passion, are the winners; and not far 
behind them is the Sarasate, perhaps rather 
on the cool side. In the face of these 
successes to suggest that in meeting the 
certainly astonishing technical demands of 
the Novacek Menuhin allows in his tone a 
rather high proportion of scratch to note 
might seem to be on the churlish side. But 
in any event the blemish is a small one in 
relation to the virtues of this disc as a 
whole: a well-accompanied, well-recorded 


collection of four popular solos. M.M. 


CONCERTOS IN CONTRAST. Con- 
certo Grosso in D major, Op. 6, 
No. 1 (Corelli). Concerto Grosso in 
E minor, Op. 3, No. 3; Concerto 
Grosso in E minor, Op. 3, No. 3 
(Geminiani). Concerto in F minor 
(A. Scarlatti). Boyd Neel Orchestra 
directed from the keyboard by 
Thurston Dart. London L’Oiseau- 
Lyre OL50129 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Almost all of us, I imagine, have moments 
of weakness in which any concerto grosso 
seems the same as any other concerto grosso, 
but more records like this one should do a 
great deal to make those moments less 
frequent. As with other musical ‘‘schools”’ 
(the Italian or English madrigalists, for 


example) the more you have a chance of. 


comparing one piece with another the more 
individuality emerges, until that happy 
time comes when, a musical Berenson, you 
can distinguish almost without thinking a 
Vivaldi concerto from a Corelli, a Locatelli 
from a Geminiani. There are three criteria 
for records that aspire to help us on the way, 
and this one fulfils all of them: the music 
is well chosen (both good in itself and 
interestingly contrasted) ; it is extremely 
well played ; and, not the least important 
thing, the sleeve-notes are really inform- 
ative. 

The earliest of these three works—or 
should one say four ? (see below)—is prob- 
ably the Scarlatti Concerto in F minor. 
Mr. Dart thinks it was probably written 
between 1706 and 1709, when Scarlatti was 
associated with the famous accademia called 
L’Arcadia. This artistic society had its 
headquarters in Rome and ramifications 
throughout Italy; it was under the 
patronage of Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni and 
numbered many distinguished dilettanti 
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among its members as well as professionals 
such as Corelli, Pasquini and Scarlatti 
himself. Corelli’s Concerti Grossi, Op. 6, 
which are generally admitted to be the 
fountain-head of the new form, were only 
published after his death in 1713, but it 
seems likely that several of them had been 
composed many years before—even in the 
closing years of the previous century. In 
view of this it seems more plausible to regard 
Scarlatti’s Concerto (which makes no 
structural use of the contrast between 
concertino and ripieno) as old-fashioned, 
looking back to the sonate a quattro of com- 
posers like Vitali, rather than forward, as 
Mr. Dart suggests in his sleeve-note, to the 
orchestral quartets of Tartini or Stamitz. 
It’s a dignified piece and sombre for all 
that it ends with an Allemanda. 

Corelli’s D major concerto, which he 
placed at the beginning of his Op. 6, is one 
of the great classics of the concerto grosso 
literature, and it is very good to have it 
made available in a thoroughly commend- 
able version. It seems to me to contain the 
best music on this record (though that is no 
disparagement of the other pieces), and I 
would recommend any prospective buyer 
to try it—particularly the serene third 
movement in B minor (Largo). This is the 
limpid classical ideal of Italian violin music, 
and I can hardly imagine it better played. 

Geminiani is a rather curious figure, 
whose music has given rise to widely diver- 
gent judgements. Some scholars have 
praised his harmonic daring and stylistic 
liveliness; others have attacked the 
irregular, improvisatory nature of his 
writing. In the case of his Concerti grosst, 
Op. 3, the situation is further complicated 
by the fact that they exist in two different 
versions—one published in parts in 1733, 
the other in score in 1755. He is in fact a 
peculiarly difficult composer to assess, and 
the Boyd Neel Orchestra have done us a 
considerable service by presenting both 
versions of the third (and probably the best) 
concerto in this set—a procedure that could 
become annoying if it were indulged in too 
often, but is occasionally (as here) very 
instructive. I am myself inclined to believe 
that Geminiani’s ‘‘ modernity ”’ is a little 
superficial, and I hope that Mr. Dart and 
the Boyd Neel Orchestra will give us a 
chance of comparing him on some future 
disc with his contemporary Locatelli, whom 
Manfred Bukofzer rated _ considerably 
higher. | 

A word on the method of performance. 
As the note remarks, the ideal continuo 
set-up for church concertos is probably 
organ for the ripieno, arch-lute for the 
concertino, and one might add that for 
pieces in the more secular tradition two 
harpsichords are better than one. In fact 
Mr. Dart uses the organ for the Corelli and 
the first version of the Geminiani, and the 
harpsichord for the later version and the 
Scarlatti. This works well, but one might 
perhaps put in a plea for an experiment in 
the future with two continuo instruments, 
even (dire compromise!) substituting a 
harpsichord for the desirable but unavail- 
able arch-lute. It only remains to be said 
that these performances make use of both 
musicological knowledge and musical feeling 
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on the question of ornaments and that the 
whole thing is brimful of style. There are a 
few minor quibbles—why, in the last move- 
ment of the Corelli, does the violinist 
substitute groups of four semiquavers for 
quaver triplets, and why does the note 
suggest that there are four soloists only in 
the second version of the Geminiani, 
whereas all four are in fact used in both 
versions ?—but in general this record can 
be wholeheartedly recommended. A care- 
fully built up series of anthology discs like 
this one could do more for our knowledge of 
eighteenth century music than any number 
of laboriously performed, indigestible 
** complete ” recordings. 

As a niggling postscript it should be 
noted that Geminiani’s tempo-markings for 
the two versions of the E minor concerto are 
different. They should read as follows: 

1733: Adagio e staccato — Allegro — 

Adagio — Allegro. 
1755: Grave — Allegro moderato — 
Andante — Allegro. 
That Mr. Dart is aware of these changes 
seems likely from the fact that he takes the 
third movement faster in the second version, - 
but they have been obscured on the sleeve 
and the label. 5. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Six Little Preludes, BWV933- 
938. Capriccio on the Departure 
of a Beloved Brother in B flat 
major, BWV992. Fritz Neumeyer 
(clavichord). D.G.G. Archive AP13038 
(10 in., 29s. 64d.). 

If you play this record with your volume 
control at its normal position, and there is 
nothing on it to warn you not to, the effect is 
quite unrealistic. Though the eighteenth 
century clavichord had a good deal more 
tone than most books lead one to suppose, 
and certainly more than most modern 
English clavichords, it was none the less 
one of the quieter instruments. With the 
volume turned down, realistic sounds can be 
obtained from this record, including a 
certain amount of action noise which should 
not worry anyone. The Six Little Preludes 
are those that come in a group in the middle 
of Augener’s volume of Short Preludes and 
Fugues, the first of them in C major ; they 
are attractive pieces, often used for teaching 
purposes, which is no doubt what Bach 
wrote them for. The Capriccio is much less 
familiar, and has not previously been avail- 
able on LP in this country. It is a very early 
work, Bach’s only avowed piece of pro- 
gramme music, and not, in truth, one of his 
more successful efforts. It opens with a 
decidedly dull piece called “‘ The Friends 
plead: ‘Remain with us’”, but by the 
third item, “Sorrow and Regret”, the 
music is becoming much more interesting, 
and one is reminded that Purcell, like so 
many composers in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, used a similar descend- 
ing chromatic bass in his “ When I am 
laid’ in earth ”. The fugue on a posthorn 
subject at the end is mildly attractive. In 
general this is a stylish and interesting 
record, though I was surprised at the small 
dynamic range of the playing. After all, the 
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chief attraction of the clavichord was that, 
unlike the harpsichord, it could be played 
expressively with gradations of tone. The 
instrument used is a modern copy (by 
Martin Scholz) of a four-and-a-half octave 
clavichord in the eighteenth century by 
Gehsinger of Rothenburg. R.F. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 19 in 
G minor, Op. 49, No. 1. Sonata 
No. 20 in G major, Op. 49, No. 2. 
Sonata No. 23 in F minor, Op. 57, 
“Appassionata”’. Wilhelm Kempff 
(piano). D.G.G. DGM18oe1 (12 in.; 
39s. 74d.). 

Kempff gives a delightful performance of 
the two sonate facili, earlier compositions 
than their opus number would suggest, 
playing them with a grace and affection 
and appreciation of their subtleties which 
are absent in the two other versions available 
(Backhaus and Gulda, both Decca). In the 
last page of the G minor’s first movement, 
12 bars before the end, the pianist does not 
take into account what the editor of my 
copy of the sonatas styles “‘ the graceful, 
suggestive dialogue in the style of Mozart ” 
the imitations between right and left hand. 
The last page of the succeeding G major 
Rondo, with its echoes all over the key- 
board, is particularly attractive. In the 
G major Sonata, second page, Kempff lets 
the phrases end on the four repeated 
crotchets, whereas Schnabel made it clear 
that the first note of the subsequent triplets 
was their resolution. This is not a 
* criticism ’’, merely an observation ; and 
it is because there is no right and only way 
of playing the Beethoven sonatas—nor any 
“best version available’? when so many 
great pianists have recorded their perform- 
ances—that one welcomes duplication in 
this field. 

The character of Kempff’s Appassionata 
reading is made plain in the opening bars. 
He does not make a fuss about it, but plays 
them in a direct, simple and lyrical way. 
Appassionata, we should remember, was not 
Beethoven’s title, but that of the publisher 
Cranz. Beethoven’s reply, when asked what 
this work and the D minor Sonata, Op. 31, 
No. 2, meant, was: “‘ Read Shakespeare’s 
Tempest’’—and Marion Scott actually 
started a rather dubious hare by remarking 
that Beethoven might have linked in his 
mind The Tempest and the melody “ On 
the banks of Allan Water” (which, some 
think, was deliberately adapted to form the 
second subject of the Appassionata)—because 
both were British! I don’t want to venture 
into these fields, but only to suggest that the 
title Appassionata, and such commentaries as 
that of Parry (“‘ Here the human soul 
asked mighty questions of its God, and had 
its reply’), have probably tempted some 
interpreters to welter too much in the music. 

Kempf is in no danger of doing so. The 
surprises of the first movement are all the 
more exciting because they explode in an 
atmosphere which has not previously been 
charged with emotion—only with mystery 
and stillness. In the Andante con moto his 
playing of the theme and the variations takes 
us into a world of serene, ideal beauty, 
prophetic of the last sonatas. The Finale is 
taken more slowly than usual, and because 
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there is no rush, the full intricate texture, 
the questioning and answering voices which 
so often flash past uncomprehended like 
scraps of an interesting conversation heard 
in a noisy train, can all be appreciated. The 
final Presto too is less fast than usual; and 
this is one of those not uncommon cases 
where greater energy is generated by the 
more deliberate and manageable tempo. 
This is indeed a very fine performance, 
which can tea.ii us a good deal about the 
sonata, and is complementary to the other 
fine performances (Gieseking, Fischer, 
Solomon, Frugoni, Katchen, etc., etc.) 
which have been put on record. The 
recording is excellent. A.P. 


DEBUSSY. Etudes, Books I and II. 
Albert Ferber (piano). London 
Ducretet-Thomson DTL93012 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

DEBUSSY. Etudes, Books I and II. 
Monique Haas (piano).  D.G.G. 
DGM18046 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Debussy’s complete Etudes have never been 
available before in this country, and it is 
very bad luck on the two companies con- 
cerned that their initiative should not be 
rewarded by undisputed possession of the 
field. ‘The trouble is not ameliorated for 
them by the fact that both these recordings 
are of the very first order, for one doubts 
if there is room for both. These studies 
are seldom played either in the concert 
hall or on the radio, and people don’t 
queue up to buy what they don’t know. 
But I must hasten to point out that the 
rarity of their appearance is by no means 
due to inferior musical quality ; it is due 
rather to their appalling difficulty. The 
twelfth and last study, with both hands 
plunging simultaneously to opposite ends 
of the keyboard and back again on to great 
chords in the middle and then out again 
and back again for the greater part of the 
piece, leaping twenty times in the time you 
have taken to read this sentence—this is a 
pianist’s nightmare, and it can never be 
played quite as fast as Debussy wished. 
But it is a fine piece of music, while number 
eight, “‘ Pour les agréments”’ (i.e. orna- 
ments) and number ten, “‘ Pour les sonorités 
opposées ”, seem to me to be among 
Debussy’s very greatest music. He wrote 
these studies at the end of his life during 
the First World War, and perhaps Book II 
is more interesting than Book I, but nearly 
all are worth many hearings. 

Each of these records seems to me some- 
thing of an event, and I am not too sure 
which to recommend. Ferber is more 
contemplative, and some of these studies 
need contemplation ; Miss Haas is more 
** joyeux ”, and this word occurs several 
times in the music. She is a little more 
dextrous technically, most noticeably in 
the repeated note study, number IX, and 
in this delightful scherzando, as in all 
*‘dansant”’ passages, her playing has 
more wit and polish. Ferber makes more 
of the big climax in X, is more expressive 
in the quiet opening of II, but though he 
surmounts the difficulties splendidly, Miss 
Haas tosses them off with a shade more 
verve. Also she is more warmly recorded. 
In short I strongly recommend both these 
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records, but I think the D.G.G. wins by a 
short head. In either version the quality 
of the music will surprise you (that is, if 
you do not know it already) and you will 
wonder that it should not be better known. 
I see that a recording of these studies 
by Gieseking is available in America, but 
this seems hardly the moment to call for a 
third version in this country.. R.F. 


BOEHM. 


C major 


Prelude and Fugue in 
: Prelude and Fugue in 
A minor: Prelude and Fugue in 
D minor : Capriccio in D major : 
Partita “Ach wie nichtig, ach wie 
fliiehtig * : Chorale Prelude “Aus 
tiefer Not”: Chorale Prelude 
“Vater unser”. Hans Heintze 
(organ). D.G.G. Archive APM14043 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). Recorded at the 
organ of St. Johannis, Liineburg. 

Georg Bohm was the organist of St. 
John’s Church, Liineburg, from 1698 until 
his death in 1733. For some of that time 
Bach was a choirboy in another church in 
the town, and must have learned much 
from the older man; for in B6hm’s music 
are laid out many of the forms later taken 
over by Bach—Passions and Cantatas no 
less than the organ Preludes and Fugues, 
Partitas, and Chorale-preludes that make 
up the present disc. 

But an insight into the style of Bohm’s 
organ music is not all that the present disc 
has to offer; it gives us, too, an insight 
into how Béhm would have liked it to 
sound. For during his lifetime he drew up a 
scheme for the rebuilding of the St. John’s 
organ (already by then a famous instru- 
ment), and suffered the fate of the origina- 
tors of most good schemes: he ground his 
teeth while it was shelved. But the shelving 
was not permanent, though for some 
centuries it must have seemed so ;_ the work 
was finally put in hand in 1952, and the 
result may be enjoyed by listeners to this 
record. | 

They will hear some most agreeable if 
not unbelievably enterprising music, and 
with the help of a flawless recording and a 
very good performance they will hear it in 
some enchanting tone colours that must 
surely be those the composer had originally 
in mind. Finally built, Bohm’s organ, and 
his music, will now reach a wider audience 
than he can ever have remotely conceived 
possible ; and I do not think the audience 
can fail to enjoy the result. M.M. 


MOZART. Sonata for piano duet in 
F major, K.497. Andante with five 
Variations in G major, K.501. 
Adagio and Allegro in F minor, 
K.594. Lilly Berger and Fritz 

' Neumeyer (Mozart piano). D.G.G. 
Archive APM14062 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
These recordings were made on the 
Anton Walter piano (about 1780) kept in 
the Mozart Geburtshaus in Salzburg. To 
hear its sound is interesting; but the 
thought of playing on the Mozart piano 
seems to have damped any interpretative 
spirit on the part of the players. These 
plodding, dull, unimaginative readings, of 
the dramatic F major Sonata and the 
delightful Andante and Variations (the 
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Announcing the Avantic 


GLYNDEBOURNE 
The DL7-35 with wide Oe | 


range speaker system can Es ae 
be supplied in two superb — 
cabinets finished in nat- 
ural mahogany at £144.5.0 
net. Provision is made for 
any of the following items 
which can be fitted as 
optional extras: 4-speed 
single or automatic record 
player; Avantic VHF-FM 
or MW-AM/VHF-FM 
radio feeder unit; Avantic 
tape player. 







The Avantic loudspeaker system comprises a 12” diameter low 
frequency unit and two 23” high frequency units. The frequency 
range of the system is 20—22,500 cps. and the peak power ratings 
are 40 watts (1.f.) and 10 watts (h.f.). 





Please send me illustrated leaflets on the DL7-35 and ‘Glyndebourne’; 
also the name of my nearest Avantic dealer. 








The finger-tips with which you gently 

usher in the strings hold no baton, but 

here is the same delicacy of touch, the 

same surety of control you would ex- 

perience if you were, indeed, conduct- 

ee ing the orchestra. With the infinite 
flexibility and wide compensation facilities 
that this remarkable new amplifier affords, 
every instrument, every voice... every sound 
can be re-created with the full richness and 
colour of a natural performance. If you love 
music, you must hear the DL7-35. 


The orchestra is in your hands 


with the outstanding new 


About the Avantic DL7-35 High Fidelity Amplifier. . . . This is based on a 
specially designed Mullard circuit, further developed to compete in the 
American market with the finest amplifiers the world offers. Hitherto, 
America has taken all we could make. Increased production has now made 
possible its rélease here. Among its special features is a Loudness Control 
which compensates for low level reproduction of high level inputs. It enables 
you to re-create at any volume level the original balance of sound. 
SPECIFICATION 

Push-pull distributed load output stage producing 27 watts continuous sine 
wave output at 0-1% total distortion, - 

Frequency response: +1 dB Ic/s. to 100 kc/s. 

Damping Factor: 50. Output impedances: 4©, 8° and 162. 

Tape recorder outlet. Radio power supplies. 

8-inputs with 8-position selector switch. 

S-record-play-back characteristics. 

Loudness control. Bass and treble controls. 

3-position low-pass filter switch. Rumble filter. 

3-nosition Monitor/Record switch. 

Overall intermodulation distortion: 1% at 20 watts output. 

Price: Power amplifier and pre-amplifier control unit complete £55.0.0d. 


Post coupon today for fully descriptive leaflet and the name of your nearest 
Avantic Dealer where you can judge this remarkable amplifier for yourself. 


HIGH FIDELITY REPRODUCERS 
| Manufactured by 


BEAM-ECHO LIMITED 
Witham, Essex. Tel: Witham 3184. Grams: Parion, Witham. 
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History of Music Division 
of the 
Deutsche Grammophon 


Gesellschaft, Hannover 





January Releases 


Georg Béhm: 7 Works for Organ 
Hans Heintze at the Organ of St. Johannis, Liineburg 
12” LP—APM 14043 


33'/, 


Johann Sebastian Bach : 6 Little Preludes 
Capriccio on the Departure of a Beloved Brother 
Fritz Neumeyer, Clavichord 10” LP—AP 13038 


Three Sonatas for Viola da gamba and Harpsichord 
August Wenzinger, Viola da gamba 


Fritz Neumeyer, Harpsichord 12” LP—APM 14009 


George Frederick Handel : Concerti grossi Nos. 3 and 4, 


Opus 6 
The Bamberg Symphony Orchestra 


Conductor : Fritz Lehmann 10” LP—AP 1301! 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart : 
F major, K.497 * Andante with Five Variations, G major, 
K.501 +* Adagio and Allegro, F minor, K.594 
Lilly Berger and Fritz Neumeyer, Mozart Piano 

12” LP—APM 14062 


Diego Ortiz: Musica de Violones 
August Wenzinger, Viola da gamba 
Margot Guilleaume, Soprano 

Eduard Miller, Harpsichord 


45 


7” EP 45—EPA 37009 


Domenico Cimarosa : Concerto for Two Flutes, G major 
Auréle Nicolet and Fritz Demmler, Flutes 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : |gor Markevitch 7” EP 45—EPA 37138 
10 Canons 


7” EP 45—EPA 37091 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart : 
Norddeutscher Singkreis 


Piease write for inclusion in our mailing lists to : 


HELIODOR RECORD COMPANY LIMITED - 8 CLARGES STREET 
LONDON, W.|! GROSVENOR 3095-6 & 7355 
Subsidiary Company of the Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft, Wannover 

















Sonata for Piano Duet, 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


January, 1957 


stock the following great 78 r.p.m. H.M.V. VOCAL RECORDS 


(in addition to their large stocks of LP’s and EP’s). 


ERNA BERGER : Et incarnatus est (Mozart) 

JORLING : Adelaide (Beethoven) _ ; 
JORLING : Don Carlo: aria & duet with Merrill - 
JORLING : Turandot : Nessun dorma/Mattinata (Leoncavallo) 
CARUSO : Tosca : Recondita arminia & E lucevan le stelle 
amen | Rigoletto : La donna e mobile/’O sole mio . 

RUSO: Marta: M’appari/Pagliacci : Vesti la giubba... - 
CHALIAPIN : Prince Igor : Galitzky’s air/Boris : Varlaan’s air 
CHALIAPIN : Barbiere: Lacalunnia/ Song of the flea (Moussorgsky) 
CHALIAPIN : Faust : Le veau d’Or & Serenade de Mephistopheles 
tay wonton Ny Gold rolls here below me or 





(Massenet) 
CHALIAPIN : Boris Godounov : Farewell & Death scene 
CHALIAPIN : Don Giovanni : Madamina (Catalogue song) 


DAL MONTE : Linda di Chamounix : O luce/Mignon : 
FLETA: Tosca: E lucevanie stelle/Te quiero , 
GALLI-CURCI : Last rose of Summer/Home sweet Home 
GALLI-CURCI & DE LUCA: Rigoletto: Veglia o donna & Piangi 
GALLI-CURCI & SCHIPA: Traviata: Un di, felice & Parigio cara 
a pe & SCHIPA: Rigoletto : E il sol/D. unger : 


Tor 
GALLI-CURCI & DE LUCA: Traviata : 
Imponete __... 
GALLI-CURCI : Echo song & ‘Lo, here the ‘gentle lark (Bishop) 
GALLI-CURCI: Barbiere : Una voce/Mme Butterfly : Un bel di 
GALLI-CURCI : Rigoletto : Caro nome/Etoile du Nord : Grand 
GIGLI: Mefistofele : Dai campi & Giunto sul passo estremo .... 
— a & FINZA : Attila : Te sol/Lombardi : Qual 
GIGLI, “GALLI-CURCI, ‘DE LUCA, ‘etc. : Rigoletto : Quartet/ 
Lucia : Sextet iia 
GIGLI: Trovatore: Di quella pira/Manon Lescaut : 
GOBBI : Barbiere : Largo al factotum/Otello : 
GRANDI : Don Carlo: Tu che le vanta . _ 
HUSCH & PERRAS: D. Giovanni: Reich mir/M. Flute : Bei 


Mannern “se 
HUSCH : Handel—G. Cesare : aria & Dank sei dir Herr 
KIPNIS : Zauberflote : O isis/Seraglio : Wer ein Liebchen _.... 
In deisen Heil’gen ee 8 


Polonaise 


“‘Dite alla giovine . 


Guardate 1 
Era la notte 


KIPNIS : Zauberflote : 
Rachearie - 

KORJUS : Vespri Siciliani : : Bolero/Mireille ; : Valse 

KORJUS : Cog d’Or : Hymn to the Sun/Sadko : Hindu song .. 

LAURI-VOLPI & CANIGLIA: Otello: Love duet... 

oe * : Gioconda: Cielo e — urandot : Non 


piangere L " 
MARTINELLI & HOMER: Trovatore: Mal reggendo wie Ai 
O terra addio .. 


nostri monti. 

MARTINELLI & PONSELLE : Aida : 

McCORMACK : D. Giovanni: I! mio tesoro/Elisir d’ amore : 
Una furtiva ... — 

McCORMACK : Hymn to Christ the King (O’ Brien) 

McCORMACK : Jesu joy (Bach)/Praise ye the Lord (Handel) . 

McCORMACK : I'll walk beside you/Star of County Down __.. 

McCORMACK : Floridante : Caro amore/Semele : Where’er 


you walk... me — a ind nee oe _— 
MELCHIOR : Siegfried : Was ruht dort Schlummernd... wn 
MUHL: Zauberflote : both arias of the Queen of the — ie 
aa. & SHERIDAN : Butterfly : Love duet - — 
PINZA : Don Giovanni : Finch han dal vino & Serenata... 
PONSELLE : : Forza = vergine. w. ieee rovatore : Miserere 
w. Martinelli _ 
PONSELLE : Norma : Casta Diva . 
PRINTEMPS : Plaisir d’amour (Martini)/Au ‘clair de la lune (Lully) 
ROSWAENGE : Postillon de Lonjumeau : Rondo/Fra Diavolo : 
Freunde _ _ _ eee one _ 
Florestan’d recit’ & aria _ - 
SCHIPA : Barber of Seville : Ecco ridente & Se il mio nome... 
SCHIPA: Rigoletto: Questa ° on seneuade _— 
soave 
SCHIPA : ““Amapola & Valencia _ 
SCHIPA & DAL MONTE: Sonnambula : 
Pasquale : Tornami 
SCHIPA : O marenariello & Torna 2 Surriento.. 
SCHIPA: Luisa Miller: Quando le sere/Rigoletto : 
SCHIPA & FAVERO: Amico Fritz: Cherry duet 
SCHORR : Meistersinger : Schusterlied/Tannhauser : Blick ich 


umher on mn 
SCHUMANN : Brahms—Nachtigall, Wiegenlied, Vergebliches 


Prendi Vanel/D. 


Ella mi fu 


Standchen .... iid aie ane ae -- 
ro © D. Giovanni : Batti batti/Nozze di Figaro : Voi 
che sapete 
SCHUMANN : "Schubert—Du bist ‘die Ruh, Lied im Grunen, 


Heidenroslein 
SCHUMANN : Ave Maria (Schubert)/Bist du bei mir (Bach) . 
SCHUMANN: Sandmannchen (Brahms)/Horch die Lerch 
oporeeh _ ne we ‘ine — oe 
SCHUMANN : Don Giovanni : Vedrai carino/Allelujia (Mozart) 
SCHUMANN: Wings of song nena mepaaedl 
(J. Strauss) .. m 
TETRAZZINI : Rigoletto : Caro nome/Barbiere : Una voce -_ 
ah em a : Marta: agemae w. Erna Berger, etc. [Evangelimann : 
elig sin - 


WITTRISCH : Zauberflote : 'Bildnisarie & Flotenarie 
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manuscript of which once belonged to 
Pauline Viardot), are not to be compared, 
in the musical pleasure they afford, with the 
versions by Paul Badura-Skoda and Joerg 
Demus (the former included in Nixa WLP 
5082, the other in WLP5069). 

And what is the point of giving us, on a 
gramophone record, a piano recording of the 
Ff minor Adagio and Allegro which Mozart 
composed for mechanical organ—whether 
on a Mozart piano or not ? This arrange- 
ment is only useful for those of us who, not 
happening to own mechanical organs, want 
to get our own fingers into the piece. The 
compiler of the Archive index card has 
forgotten to enter the Andante and Varia- 
tions. A.P. 


a Noveletten, Op. 21. 
Jacqueline Blancard (piano). Decca 
LXT5120 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


The Noveletien have had to wait 
surprisingly long for their first LP appear- 
ance. JVoveletten means short stories— 
‘novelettes”’ in fact—and . Schumann 
described them as “longish, connected 
tales of adventure’. But also, he named 
them for Clara Novello (whom he had met 
shortly before their composition, early in 
1838) and so, indirectly for Clara Wieck— 
“because Wiecketten would unfortunately 
not have sounded so well”. In another 
letter he stressed that they were “ closely 
connected ” ; and in yet another, to Clara, 
that “‘ it is you, my betrothed, who figure 
in the Noveletten, in all possible situations 
and circumstances ”’. 

Well, except in the case of two sections 
(mentioned below), we have lost the key 
to the stories, and are left with an uneven 
collection of eight pleasant pieces, not 
quite first-flight Schumann except in a few 
pages, whose “ close connection ”’ is hard 
to spot. Mlle. Blanchard’s performance 
gets better as it proceeds. The epigram- 
matic No. 6 is pointfully delivered, No. 7 
is attractively impetuous, and in No. 8, 
the longest, and finest, of the set, she shows 
more variety of mood than elsewhere. But 
in the contrasting section of No. 1 she 
adopts a trick which seems to me quickly 
to become maddening: she pulls out the 
dotted note each time in a long tenuto. It 
might be effective if it happened once or 
twice, but seems impossible in a phrase 
which comes back every two bars. No. 2, 
with the fast part originally headed 
“Saracens”? and the Intermezzo 
‘ Zuleika ”’, could well have been more 
ardent and impetuous. The Intermezzo of 
No. 3 was also published separately with 
the epigraph : 

When shall we three meet again, 

In thunder, lightning or in rain. 
What on earth was Clara doing in this 
situation ?).. A recording of rather narrow 
dynamic range tames the big. contrasts of 
this piece, whose tempo according to the 
sleeve is (improbably) langsam (slow) ; my 
copy has leicht (light). No. 4, Tempo di 
balla, is very prettily shaped and played. 
Mile. Blancard’s left hand evidently cannot 
siretch a tenth, which spoils the effect of the 


q —_ passage on the penultimate page of 
VO. OD. 
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Generally, I would describe this as a 
correct and tasteful performance, here and 


there lit by imaginative insight, but 
definitely lacking in ardour. The recording 
is clear, tending towards dryness, and 
unresonant. The piano tone dies away 
very quickly. A.P. 


MASTERS OF EARLY ENGLISH 
KEYBOARD MUSIC, VOL. I. 
Een kindeken is uns geboren; 
Prelude and Fantasy on Sol ut 
mi fa sol la; Fantasy in G major ; 
Pavan and Galliard “ Sinfoniae ”’ ; 
Vexilla regis; Fantasy on “La 
Guamina’’; Prelude and Fantasy 
on * Laet uns met Herten reyne ” ; 
Salve regina; Fantasy on a theme 
of Sweelinck (Bull). Six Voluntaries 
(Locke). Thurston Dart (chamber 
ergan). London L’Oiseau-Lyre 
OL50130 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

MASTERS OF EARLY ENGLISH 
KEYBOARD MUSIC, VOL. IV. 
Preludium ; Galiardo in C major ; 
Almain in C major; The wood so 
wilde; Lady Hatton’s Galliard ; 
French Ayre : French Almain : 
Maske “Welcome Home”; 
Galliard in D major; The Italian 
Ground ; Fantasia of foure parts ; 
(Gibbons). The old Spag- 
noletta; Spagnioletta; Meridian 
Alman; Tell me, Daphne; His 
Dreame; His Toye; His Reste; 
His Conceit; Tower Hill; Mus- 
cadin; The new Sahoo; Rosasolis ; 
Galiarda; Lord Zouche’s Maske; 
Loth to depart (Farnaby). Thurston 
Dart (harpsichord). London L’Oiseau- 
Lyre OL50131 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

This series, begun well over a year ago, 

has happily re-started as suddenly as it 
stopped. The first two discs, it may be 
recalled, traced the general outlines of 
English keyboard music from the time of 
the Ars Nova to the beginnings of the 
baroque era. With the exception of one 
side devoted to William Byrd, various 
instruments were used to demonstrate the 
differing textures of this highly variegated 
corpus of music: the harpsichord (doing 
duty for the virginal, which it resembles), 
the clavichord, and the chamber organ. 





The clavichord, most delicate in tone of 
all our keyboard instruments, does not 
appear in the two discs which are now 
released. Moreover, instead of having 
organ and harpsichord pieces intermingled, 
as they were so successfully in OL50075, 
the present discs are rigidly divided into 
organ and harpsichord music respectively— 
Bull and Locke appear as _ organists, 
Gibbons and Farnaby as virginalists. With 
the exception of Farnaby, the roles could 
have been quite satisfactorily reversed. 
Bull’s fame as a brilliant virginalist was 
widespread throughout Europe, and even if 
Locke, many years later, could never hope 
to equal him, the treatise called Melothesia 
(which Locke published in 1673) makes it 
quite clear that the “ choice collection of 
lessons”? was “for the harpsichord or 
organ”. Similarly, the outstanding qualities 
of Gibbons’s organ playing are made clear 
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by accounts such as that of John Hacket, 
who attended a service at Westminster 
Abbey in 1623, and later wrote: ‘“* The 
organ was touched by the best finger of 
that age, Mr. Orlando Gibbons ”’. 


The inevitable result of this method of 
planning is that taken singly, each disc is 
rather dull, and (in the case of OL50130, 
devoted entirely to organ music) a trifle 
monotonous. By using two turntables, 
however, and changing the timbre from 
organ to harpsichord now and then, a quite 
delightful succession of items can 
arranged. The organ, with its one manual 
and handful of stops, is recorded rather too 
close, and the atmosphere of the liturgical 
pieces is consequently less pronounced than 
it might have been. There is nevertheless a 
good deal of fine music among the pieces by 
Bull, and it is all the more unfortunate that 
we cannot say the same for Locke, whose 
six voluntaries are of little interest. In the 
notes on this disc, Mr. Dart refers to Vexilla 
regis as a sequence. It is, of course, a hymn 
for Vespers of Passion Sunday. 


The Gibbons-Farnaby disc is in man 
ways more impressive and pleasant to listen 
to. Musically the pieces are more con- 
trasted, and they are among the very best 
available. Once more the fascinating and 
many-faceted timbre of the Goff harpsi- 
chord lends enchantment to these dances, 
variations, fantasies, and grounds. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that in early 
seventeenth century England the plucked 
keyboard instruments rarely, if ever, had 
two manuals, whereas organs in cathedrals 
and abbeys often had two. So that while 
we could not bear to have Mr. Dart record 
this music on another harpsichord (however 
historically correct it might be) we earnestly 
hope that he will perform on a larger organ 
in future, so that we shall not be deprived 
of the splendid music for “double organ’”’ 
which exists in profusion in early manu- 
scripts. Over forty years ago, a pioneer 
investigator of our English keyboard music 
—Charles van den Borren—stressed the fact 
that it was a long way ahead of continental 
developments and had “ acquired an in- 
dividuality and a technique of its own”. 
It is to be hoped that this individuality 
will be suitably brought out in future discs 
in this admirable series. DS. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


MOZART. Exsultate, Jubilate, K.165. 
‘T] Seraglio” : Martern aller Arten ; 
Traurigkeit ward mir zum Lose. 
Maria Stader (soprano), Radio 
Symphony Orchestra of Berlin 
conducted by Ferenc Fricsay. D.G.G. 
DG17027 (10-in., 29s. 64d.). 


This record fills a want. The Motet 
(made so popular in a ten inch 78—the 
last little bit—by Elisabeth Schumann) 
has long wanted a really good recording. 
(Schwarzkopf’s was foggy and sung in a 
rather yodelling way: Gueden’s was dull.) 
Here the recording is good, on this side at 
least, although it is highly resonant in the 
Deutsche Grammophon manner and the 
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voice comes at you as though from a 
cathedral loft. But that is possibly as it 
should be. The echo chamber too helps 
out the singer in the very difficult aria. 
I find her rather cool and by no means a 
model when it comes to the testing runs, 
where she skates or where she goes “ ha 
ha ha” in place of one turn—but the 
piece gives an effect, as it should, of being 
thrown off with joy. 

The Seraglio arias, alas placed in the 
wrong order on the record so that novices 
will think of Constanze’s fireworks as 
coming before “ Traurigkeit ”’, offer a test 
of a different kind. In the “* Traurigkeit ”’ 
meditation, Maria Stader is well suited 
and suitably affecting. But within the 
first ten seconds of ‘‘Martern”’ (““Tortures”’), 
you can hear what a taxing ordeal she is 
going to find this “‘ vocal concerto”. With 
all the echo chamber in the world, the 
precarious effect of those first scales cannot 
be concealed. The singer in the event 
comes out of the ordeal with some credit ; 
but the new version (which incidentally 
often lets the accompanying woodwind 
recede too far in favour of the prominent 
voice) cannot compare with the now 
deleted version by Erna Berger (DB6616) 
as far as the soloist is concerned. This too 
quite lacks the heroic dimension and grand 
manner ; though one would settle for it 
gratefully enough in any modern opera 
house it is not stylistically what is wanted. 
I wonder if Callas has ever had a go at it ? 

P. H.-W. 


MOZART. Requiem, K.626. Irmgard 
Seefried (soprano), Gertrude 
Pitzinger (alto), Richard Holm 
(tenor), Kim Borg (bass), Choir of 
the Vienna State Opera, Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Eugen Jochum. D.G.G. DGM18284 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Krips (1/51) LX3030-1 
Scherchen (6/56) DTL93079 


This is an unusually sombre performance 
of the Mozart Requiem. The recording 
sounds as if it were made in a church with 
poor, muffled acoustics (whereas the Decca 
one sounds as if it were made in a church 
with excellent acoustics). As a result, the 
orchestral accompaniment, which is in any 
case grave and low in tone, tends to 
approximate to a uniform, grey blanket of 
sound. Little detail is to be observed. 

Eugen Jochum has evidently asked his 
players and singers for a very subdued kind 
of phrasing, without attack or vivid 
articulation (except in the elaborately 
figured ensembles, such as the Christe eleison 
fugue, where the singers are required to give 
a slight push on each semiquaver). As a 
result, there is even less contrast and variety 
than usual. In the Offertorium, those 
bright flashes which Mozart seems to call 
for on ‘* Rex gloriae ’” are damped, as are 
all the contrasts of f and p indicated in this 
number. The subsequent entries on “ne 
absorbeat eas tartarum” are declaimed 
with the energy suitable to this markedly 
rhythmic theme—but here the blurry 
recording spoils things again. 

The soloists tend to sound distant and 
feeble.. Their copies of the work evidently 
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do not show the sotto voce in the Eulenburg 
miniature score (ed. Blume) towards the end 
of the Tuba mirum—a sudden hush of wonder 
at the thought that even the righteous will 
hardly be safe! Either the soprano or the 
tenor gives an ugly little cough right into 
the microphone while the contralto and 
bass are finishing their first entries in the 
Recordare. And Seefried catches the micro- 
phone on her first entry. 

Like A.R., I found much to enjoy and 
admire in the Scherchen performance for 
Ducretet-Thomson. The solo singing 
(Laszlo, § Réssl - Majdan, Munteanu, 
Standen) is very much better than on the 
new D.G.G.—whatever the billing may 
suggest. But I agree with him too about the 
unsatisfactory recording. The Decca, 
although it dates from 1951, is the best 
recorded of the three sets. Krips steers a 
middle course between Jochum’s tame 
reading and Scherchen’s dramatic one, and 
the orchestral detail is nicely perceptible. 
This is the most loving performance of the 
music. The disadvantages are (i) format 
(and cost)—could the work not be issued 
on a single 12-inch disc ? (ii) the fact that 
although the recording may be better than 
those of its rivals, it is still not first-rate, 
being affected with that sibilance which 
marked Decca’s earlier LPs ; and (iii) the 
slightly snarly tone of the boy-alto soloist. 
I should advise anyone who wishes to buy 
the Requiem to try to hear both Decca and 
Ducretet-Thomson versions—but how sur- 
prising that the Mozat bicentenary year did 
not yield a performance which one could 
recommend without these reservations! In 
America there is Bruno Walter recording 
with Seefried, Tourel, Simoneau and 
Warfield. Perhaps with this Philips will be 
able to answer our problems. A.P. 


MOZART. Ten Canons.  Lacrimoso 
son’io, K.555: Caro bell’idol mio, 
K.562: Nascoso é il mio sol, K.557: 
V’amo di core teneramente, K.348: 
Lieber Freistadtler, K.232: Difficile 
lectu mihi mars, K.559: O du 
eselhafter Martin, K.560b: G’rechtelt’s 
enk, K.556: Gehn wir im Prater, 
K.558: Bona nox, K.561. Nord- 
deutscher Singkreis conducted by 
Gottfried Wolters. D.G.G. Archive 
EPA37091 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

The first side of this little disc contains 
serious canons, dealing with the con- 
ventional agonies of unrequited love (in 
Italian, of course), while the second is given 
over to funny ones; the two types are 
separated with a nicer discrimination than 
they were in Mozart’s mind, I suspect. It is 
only natural that the first group is musically 
the more interesting, with its ingenious use 
of chromaticism and beautifully chiselled 
melodic line, but the second too has an 
earthy charm. Used to English timidity over 
excretion-words I was surprised to find that 
these are performed with their original texts. 
Perhaps the day is after all near when we 
shall be able to hear Purcell’s canons (many 
of them magnificent music) with their 
original words. 

The Norddeutscher Singkreis are quite 
accomplished, but I feel that in the Italian 
canons they miss the sense of line that the 
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music needs ; this is particularly noticea’:le 
in the trickily chromatic Caro bell’ idol :nie 
and in the wonderful 12-part piece, V’ «me 
di core. ‘This is a canon 12 in 4, arranged so 
that three four-part choruses overlap one 
another in the same way that three sincle 
voices would in a round, but there is no 
hint of technical dryness about it. It has. or 
should have, a positively hypnotic beauity, 
but this is dissipated by the sopranos’ 
reluctance to lead up to and follow through 
from their high G at each entry. Neverthe- 
less a piece to be heard if you don’t know it 
already. The “‘ humorous ” canons, on the 
other hand, come off very well, even if the 
Viennese dialect might have been relished 
rather more. 


LIEDER RECITAL. Der Hirt auf dem 
Felsen, Op. 129 (Schubert). Freund- 
liche Vision, Op. 48, No. 1; 
Schlagende Herzen, Op. 29, No. 2; 
Mein Herz ist stumm, Op. 19, 
No. 6; Wiegenlied, Op. 41, No. 1; 
Standchen, Op. 17, No. 2 (Richard 
Strauss), Lamento Amoroso, Op. 82, 


No. 2 (Beethoven). Die Frihen 
Graber (Neefe). Fiihr mich Kind, 
nach Bethlehem; Karwoche; 


Wiegenlied im Sommer; Wie 
glanzt der helle Mond; Maus- 
fallen-Spriichlein (Wolf). Helga 


Mott (séprano), Eric Werba (piano), 
Jack Brymer (clarinet). Delysé 
EC3138 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


A Lieder recital ushered in by the ravish- 
ing Hirt auf dem Felsen and carried through 
with much imagination and taste, will make 
a considerable appeal. As a recording it is 
good without being staggeringly life like ; 
tape hum invades bands three and four 
slightly and some indistinctness in articula- 
tion may be as much the engineer’s failure 
as Miss Mott’s but in general it is an issue 
likely to give pleasure. 


Eric Werba accompanies sensitively ; 
Jack Brymer launches these _inticing 
shepherd calls and the singer’s first utter- 
ances are exactly what one wishes, crystal 
clear Schubertian arabesques, thrown up 
effortlessly looping like the flight of swifts. 
The middle (sad) section however raises 
some doubts. Helga Mott at her best 
seems to be on competition footing with 
Elisabeth Schumann; but, alas, in this 
slow section, the intonation is dubious and 
the vocal line, though always exquisitely 
drawn in intention shows an_ occasional 
fraility. The change of mood at “ der 
Frihling wird Kommen”’ proclaims the 
true Lieder singer though the characteris- 
tically Schubertian runs are a little untidy 
(by Mme. Schumann’s standards). And 
so on. Mme. Schumann used to take the 
whole phrase in the next song in one 
breath singing right through the full stop 
(or colon or whatever it is) at “ Eine 
Wiese voller Margueriten”’. Miss Mott 
wisely doesn’t attempt that but has other- 
wise, it seems to me, modelled her phrasing 
satisfactorily on that splendid exemplar. 
It is a good performance good enough to 
give pleasure to all but the hypercritical. 
Standchen is also in rather the same case. 
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ROSSINI This month Decca announces three new 


~ UW Barbier : 
di Siwy as well as various other L.P. and M.P. records. 
These issues may not by themselves cover 


ae OF SEVILLE the world, but the complete Decca-group cata- 


complete opera recordings—one from Russia, 


and two (of different periods) from Italy— 


logues list records as diverse as can be from 

pretty well every corner of the globe—from the 

music of Africa to German music drama, from 
Australian folk songs to chamber music 

by Villa-Lobos—and furthermore, Decca- 


FERNANDO” NO | 7 s | group records cover the world in the 
ALVINIO MISCIA | 4] ‘ » | \ 
other sense that they are exported to almost 
with ' 
Chorus and Orchestra ail every country ... yes, even Japan. 
Musicale Fiorentino 
of the Maggio 


conducted by 


ALBERTO EREDE RANGE RECORDING z 


eo , Il Barbiere di Siviglia The Barber of Seville 


SW Bo Rosina GIULIETTA SIMIONATO Mezzo-Soprano 
Lv —_— ETTORE BASTIANINI Baritone hie 
we. Don Basilio CESARE SIEPI Bass wii R oF. 
A Doctor Bartolo FERNANDO CORENA Bass sisi ¥. Ls 
Count Almaviva ALVINIO MISCIANO Tenor is, A) a ” | 
Berta RINA CAVALLARI Mezzo-Soprano mae rons 
Fiorello ARTURO LA PORTA Baritone , a nee 
An Officer GIUSEPPE ZAMPIERI Tenor 
——_— The Chorus and Orchestra of The Maggio Musicale Fiorentino a 
J | Pe } conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 


three 12-inch Decca long playing full frequency range records LXT 5283-5 


(Sung in Italian). 
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a TP ctuck Alceste 


Manjpiesag 4? os 
> ; P wr | td 
A hqs SYR Ay Alceste KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD Soprano 


rat Raymreoti fr Admeto RAOUL JOBIN Tenor 
a Evandro ALEXANDER YOUNG Tenor 
aa | am Ismene MARION LOWE Soprano 
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| Snegurochka ‘The Snow Maiden oH 
Snegurochka SOPHIA JANKOVICH Soprano m= fe od —<_ 
Lel (the shepherd) MILITZA MILADINOVICH Mezzo-Soprano | pre rs f 
7" Kupewe VALERIA HEYBALOVA Soprano Le _ ator TE ft 
| Fairy Spring BISERKA TZVEYCH Mezzo-Soprano ae a i 
2 al ‘W/AUST. ” ‘ees 
s Bobilikha LUBITZA VERSAYKOUN Mezzo-Soprano song a or. 
= Wood-sprite DRAGO DIMITRIEVICH Tenor ars SS AUSP, - “, 
| Page ANITA YELINEK Mezzo-Soprano ty Adelay is Cad ea. 
: Tzar Berendei STEPAN ANDRASHEVICH Tenor feThour AN ¥ at Weeds 
1 Mizgir DUSHAN POPOVICH Baritone MANIA SA NEW a 
Grandfather Frost MIRO CHANGALOVICH Bass A ia 
vn Bobil NIKOLA JANCHICH Tenor - 4 
%S Bermyata ILYA GLIGORIEVICH Bass 
r J The Chorus and Orchestra of The National Opera, Belgrade 


conducted by KRESHIMIR BARANOVICH 
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Schubert 

Dem Unendlichen; Der Erlkonig, Opus 1; 
Am Grabe Anselmos, Opus 6, No.3; 

Des Madchens Klage, Opus 58, No.3; 
Ave Maria, Opus 52, No.6 


Schumann 

Der Nussbaum, Opus 25, No.3; 
Die Soldatenbraut, Opus 64, No.1; 
Meine Rose, Opus go, No.2; 
Liebeslied, Opus 51, No.5; 

Die Lotosblume, Opus 25, No.7; 
Widmung, Opus 25, No.1; 
Erstes Grun, Opus 35, No.4; 

In der Fremde, Opus 39, No.1 
Kirsten Flagstad 

with Edwin McArthur (Piano) 
LXT 5263 


Bruckner 


SYMPHONY NO.5 IN B FLAT MAJOR (3 sides) 


Wagner 

‘GOTTERDAMMERUNG’ 

Dawn and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey; Funeral Music 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 

conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch 

LXT 5255-6 


RECOROS 





Roussel 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON S.W.9 





SYMPHONY NO.3 IN G MINOR, OPUS 42; 


SYMPHONY NO.4 IN A MAJOR, OPUS 53 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
LXT 5234 


Tchatkovsky 

SYMPHONY NO.2 IN C MINOR, OPUS 17— 
‘THE LITTLE RUSSIAN’ 

L’Orchestre du Conservatoire de Paris 
conducted by Georg Solti 

LXT 5245 


Schumann Noveletten, Opus 21 
Jacqueline Blancard 
LXT 5120 


POETRY READINGS BY 

Dame Peggy Ashcroft voL.2 

The lady of Shalott (Tennyson); 

The brown girl (Anon.); Lucy Gray (Wordsworth); 
Epistle to Martha Blount (Pope); 

Julia’s letter—from ‘Don Juan’ (Byron); 

Frances Harris (Swift); The trees so high (Anon.); 
The extasie (Donne); The parting (Drayton) ; 

I feed a flame within (Dryden); 

Never seek to tell thy love (Blake); 

Ode on the death of a favourite cat drowned 

in a tub of goldfishes (Gray); 

Lines from ‘Verses on the death of Dr. Swift’ (Swift); 
Lines from ‘The Duchess of Malfi’ (Webster) ; 

His litany, to the Holy Spirit (Herrick); 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun (Shakespeare) 


LXT 5265 
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It has the right lift and the right rushing 
ecstacy of happiness but just falls short of 
perfect weighting and launching of the 
climactic phrases. In the penultimate verse 
of the Cradle Song too I was slightly 
anxious as to whether the voice was going 
to hold (it does, but one would not be 
lulled if one were anxious—surely the 
point in a lullaby). A lovely song all the 
same and done with real artistry. Nor in 
the Wolf group on the other side, which is 
sung with most uncommon understanding 
of the problem, is the cradle song the one 
really serene example. It is as if she were 
try ng a little too hard. Still, I should be 
sorry to miss either Holy Week or Wee 
glinzt der helle Mond in which the poet’s 
visior—cone of a lovely morning, the other 
of a frosty, moonlit cloudscape—is com- 
municated with exactly the right pitch of 
fervour; intimate, shy and wondering. 
This seems to me very beautiful Lieder 
interpretation, even if there be occasional 
blemishes in the singing gua singing ; and 
I would say further that far from growing 
tired of the performances I have in a short 
time got to like them better. 

The sleeve prints English translations 
though you really need the originals as well, 
anyhow in the case of Wolf. Very well 
worth sampling. P. H.-W. 


SCHUBERT. Dem Unendlichen; Der 
Erlkénig, Op. 1; Am Grabe 
Anselmos, Op. 6, No. 3; Des 
Madchens Klage, Op. 58, No. 3; 
Ave Maria, Op. 52, No. 6. 

SCHUMANN. Der Nussbaum, Op. 25, 
No. 3; Die Soldatenbraut, Op. 64, 
No. 1; Meine Rose, Op. 90, No. 2; 
Liebeslied, Op. 51, No. 5; Die 
Lotosblume, Op. 25, No. 7; Wid- 
mung, Op. 25, No.1; Erstes Griin, 
Op. 35, No. 4; In der Fremde, 
Op. 39, No. 1. Kirsten Flagstad 
(soprano), Edwin McArthur (piano). 
Decca LXT5263 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Mme Flagstad, I understand, still plans 
to make records from time to time and 
obviously we have much to look forward to. 
If this present disc is not quite the glorious 
experience that her previous Decca one, 
with the Wesendonck settings and extracts 
from Wagner operas, was, well, that is only 
because Mme Flagstad is an heroic soprano, 
not a Lieder singer. But it is not a record I 
should like to be without. The voice has the 
same bloom and glory as in the Wagner 
collection, and again it is much better 
recorded than any of her E.M.I. discs were. 
Throughout, one is stirred by the sheer 
beauty of the sound. 

The Klopstock ode, Dem Unendlichen, is 
well suited to the tremendous style. The 
introductory recitative is thrilling, with a 
glorious A flat on “Jubel”. True, it 
would be more effective to soften the tone 
somewhat at the beginning of the lansgam 
section—but one can’t have everything. 
The singer turns the radiant sun of her voice 
on to all this music and it drives out sadness 
and shadows (and other qualities that are 
rather important in several of the songs) ; 
but what joy to bask in this sun! The per- 
formance of the Erlkénig forms a welcome 
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contrast to over-ventriloquial interpreta- 
tions ; although all four characters speak 
with much the same voice, one seldom hears 
the actual music so well sung. I don’t want 
to suggest that the singer is unfeeling 
towards the nuances of the songs ; it is just 
that her whole style of interpretation is at 
odds with the intimate approach needed for 
Lieder. Yet there are places (the word 
“Kind ” in the last line of Ave Maria) 
which show delicate inflections. 

The Schumann side tends to be more 
unwieldy than the Schubert. Edwin 
McArthur’s accompaniment is generally 
excellent. Original keys are used through- 
out. 


OPERATIC 


ORFF. Trionfo di Afrodite. 
Kupper (soprano), 
Lindermeier (soprano), 
Wiese-Lange (soprano), Richard 
Holm (tenor), Ratke Delorko 
(tenor), Kurt Boéhme (bass), Choir 
and Symphony Orchestra of the 
Bayerische Rundfunk conducted 
by Eugen Jochum. D.G.G. DGM 
18305 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

One should always be chary of describing 
music as dull, for the question is immedi- 
ately asked, “‘ Dull for whom?” Just as 
once, but no longer, alas, I responded 
passionately to the Intermezzo from Caz, 
and might now call it dull, yet I know that 
there may be others to whom it is fresh and 
vividly exciting. But there is certain music 
of such repetitiousness that even at a single 
hearing I cannot resist saying to myself, 
** Dull”. Ravel’s Bolero, Katchaturian’s 
*“Sword Dance’, most _ rock-and-roll, 
certain Zarzuleas and almost the whole of 
La Serva Padrona 1 found—and find—dull. 
But surely Carl Orff wins hands down ? 
I had to keep on raising the lid of my 
player to make sure that in fact the record 
had not stuck in a groove—for at the two 
hundredth reiteration of the same declaimed 
note one just failed to believe that this 
particular kind of Simplisme is not a bad 
joke. By comparison with vast stretches of 
this (by the way, superbly recorded) 
oratorio-opera, or concerto scenico, a Sousa 
march is as delicately subtle as late 
Beethoven. 

But perhaps this is to take it the wrong 
way round, and one ought first to encounter 
the music in a theatre, with a mass audience 
which is slowly hypnotised as by “ Rock 
around the clock’’. Reiteration, as one 
knows after a night in a sleeping-car, can 
have the strangest effects. Perhaps if one 
could see the chorus engaged, the seemingly 
infantile songs and games outside the 
marriage chamber would not seem so 
boring. Perhaps the odd, suggestive 
swannee whistling love-duets of the newly- 
weds would touch the imagination or the 
sudden bursts of spoken declamation—very 
German stage voices suddenly hurling lines 
from Catullus or Sappho into the windless 
dark of the D.G.M. sound—space would 
have a different effect. Or is the effect (of 
boredom on me) the right one ? In these 
days of Brecht’s “ alienation effect ”? one is 
never quite sure whether hating it is not 
what one is supposed to do! 


Annelies 
Elisabeth 
Elisabeth 
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I admit to finding a certain naive power 
in the music, an immediacy which, like 
children’s daubs, sometimes seems  s0 
divinely fresh to the overtired and striving 
academic. But I can really find very little 
else. Orff is confessedly intent upon 
“melody which is grown out of rythm, 
against the romantic conception of melody 
grown out of harmony ”’. Be that as it may, 
if the idea is conceivable, the result sounds 
like a hopelessly un-clever, over-hearty, 
slap-dash Stravinsky. The start of side two 
might be a direct quote from the hub-bub 
of the fair in Petrouchka and the staccato 
ejaculations and crowd scenes for double 
chorus seem to go back to Les Noes for 
inspiration. 

But those to whom such music appeals 
can be assured that the D.G.M. recording 
is vivid and that the singers involved address 
themselves to the curious vocal line (often 
a straight line for yards on end) with per- 
fect seriousness and conviction. P.H-W. 


PROKOFIEV. “The Love of Three 
Oranges”, Op. 33. 
The King of Clubs | 
Latko Koroshetz (bass) 
The Prince Yanez Lipuschek (ten.) 
Princess Clarissa 
Bogdana Stritar (mezzo-sop.) 


Leander Danilo Merlak (bar.) 
Truffaldino Drago Chuden (ten.) 
Pantaloon Vekoslav Yanke (bar.) 
Chelio Zdravko Kovach (bass) 


Fata Morgana 
Vanda Guerlovich (sop.) 
Linetta Vanda Zikherl (cont.) 
Nicoletta 
Bogena Glavak (mezzo-sop.) 
Ninetta Sonja Kochevar (sop.) 
Creonta Frederic Lupsha (bass) 
Farfarello Vladimir Dolnichar (bass) 
Smeraldina 
Elza Karlovatz (mezzo-sop.) 
Master of Ceremonies 
Slavko Shtrukel (ten.) 
Herald Simeon Tzar (bass) 
Choir and Orchestra of the 
Slovenian National Opera (Ljubl- 
jana) conducted by Bogo Leskovich. 
Philips ABL3150-1 (two 12 in., 
76s. 6d.). 

This is the performance by the Ljubljana 
Opera which was such a success at the 
Holland Festival last year, and later in 
Paris. No wonder it was! There is a 
galaxy of excellent voices in the large cast— 
some young, some mature—and they deliver 
the music, which is not at all easy to sing, 
with assurance, accuracy and, where it is 
appropriate, expression. The conducting 
and the playing of the orchestra are excellent. 
In every way this vivid performance 
represents a higher level of achievement 
than the flawed,.though often very enjoy- 
able, recordings of Russian operas which 
Decca have made in Belgrade. It should have 
a great success now among record buyers. 

It is rather hard to say just why the opera 
itself should be so enjoyable. The libretto, 
based on Gozzi, is fantastic fooling—a fairy 
tale run wilder than most, with five separate 
choruses (ridiculous people, tragedy-lovers, 
comedy-lovers, romantics and empty-heads) 
in tiers of boxes on either side of the stage, 
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watching and commenting on, but also 
occasionally taking a hand in and altering, 
the action which is played out on the scenes 
‘between them. 

There is a kind of theatrical entertain- 
ment which provokes a certain kind of 
person to ask, rather plaintively: “ but 
what does it all mean?” -What, for 
example, does the Astrologer, in Rimsky’s 
Golden Cockerel, mean when he says at the 
end that only he and the Queen of Shema- 
khan are real, and all the rest a dream ? 
What, indeed, does all the silly action mean? 
Well, in the case of this particular opera, it 
has been explained as political satire—but 
the satire has no point for us to-day. We 
can enjoy the story of The Golden Cockerel, 
once we stop bothering about any meaning 
other than: “ Once upon a time there was 
a king called Dodon .. ., etc.”’. 

And so, in The Love of Three Oranges: 
‘*Once there was a King of Clubs, who 
had a son who suffered from apparently 
incurable melancholia. ‘Truffaldino, the 
Court Jester, tried to make him laugh, but 
Princess Clarissa, the King’s niece, who 
was next in succession, and. Leander, the 
Prime Miuinister, who hoped to marry 
Clarissa, plotted his death. . . .”” And so 
on. I won’t attempt to tell the story, with 
its wealth of sorcerers and magics, here, but 
want only to suggest that the tale is of the 
kind which could be dismissed as merely 
silly which could, if one were very ingenious, 
be interpreted as various kinds of satire ; 
and which the very simple and the very 
sophisticated will enjoy without hesitation, 
just for what it is. 

And the music ? It is a descendant in the 
famous Russlan and Ludmilla line, with The 
Golden Cockerel as an immediate ancestor ; 
but all the periods are much shorter, the 
style is more concise and epigrammatic. 
No arias. Generally no consecutive phrases 
for the same singer, but dialogue all the 
time. It is light, brilliant and quick-moving. 
Much of it is extraordinarily beautiful. The 
three facets of Prokofiev’s artistic personality 
—‘the dynamic, the lyric and the ironic” — 
are all in evidence here. I wondered 
whether Soviet musicians approved it. 
Nicholas Slonimsky, quoted in the booklet 
which accompanies the set, is distinctly 
cagey, but Nestiev, in his biography of the 
composer, declares that “‘the music of 
The Love of Three Oranges reveals the most 
attractive sides of Prokofiev’s genius: vivid 
and natural declamation, gay and impudent 
humour, sparkling trouvailles, both melodic 
and in the colouring, and of course scraps 
of lyricism, all too short alas ”’. 

The music is quick-moving, fascinating 
and brilliant—bright, artificial, and beauti- 
fully worked—tremendously inventive and 
varied. ‘‘Gozzi’s play”, Prokofiev declared, 
‘attracted me by its gay mixture of narra- 
tive, comedy and satire, and above all for 
its theatrical quality. Originally conceived 
while I was still in Russia, The Love of Three 
Oranges corresponded to the new direction 
of my researches into the theatrical medium, 
directed against naturalism and the routine 
of the pre-revolutionary theatre”. Its 
quality as a theatre piece is abundantly 
apparent even when we have only the 
music—though of course we need the 
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libretto as well. (There are, for example, 
several scenes between the Prince and 
Truffaldino, two tenors, and in this record- 
ing they happen to have similar voices.) 
Boosey & Hawkes do a vocal score, with 
the Russian and French text. The Philips 
booklet has a good account of the action by 
Leo Riemens (he turns the magic ribbon 
into a magic ring ; but then Kobbé is not 
quite accurate, and the synopsis in the 
Decca Book of Opera is definitely misleading 
at several points). Let us hope that Philips 
will be able to do a Decca-style libretto, 
with parallel columns of Russian, Russian 
transliterated, and literal English. “‘ Three 
oranges ”’, by the way, can clearly be heard 
as “tri apelsina” (like the German 
Apfelsine), and “love’’, of course, is the 
one Russian word known to all record 
collectors, “‘ lyublyu ”’. 

The Love of Three Oranges was com- 
missioned for performance in Chicago in 
1919, during Prokofiev’s first American 
visit, but the production was delayed for 
various reasons until 1921, during the year 
when Mary Garden was directrix of the 
Chicago Company. “ The opera fascinated 
me the moment I saw it”, says Miss 
Garden, ‘“‘ the rich fantasy and iridescent 
music... it was beautiful. Everybody said 
it was just like going as a child to see a 
lovely fairy tale ’’. It was sung in French 
then (though the same season Rimsky’s 
Snegurochka was done in Russian). In 1949 
the opera had a most successful revival at 
the New York City Center, in English. 
The B.B.C. Third Programme did ‘it, also 
in English, not long ago, but it has not been 
staged in this country. It would have to be 
very well done (much better than The 
Golden Cockerel is done by Covent Garden) 
if one were to get more out of it than one 
does from this excellent recording. 

It comes, indeed, as something of a 
surprise to discover that the Ljubljana 
company should be able to assemble so 
many good singers. The only complaint 
might be that some passages are rather too 
loud. The pages which we know from the 
orchestral suite as the Scéne infernale could 
well be more mysterious and menacing, and 
the cries of ‘‘ Fata Morgana ’’ which close 
the first act would be more sinister if they 
started really softly. It remains only to 
praise Philips for an outstandingly good 
recording (long sides, but no deterioration), 
for their attractive booklet, and for a box 
which (unlike those of some companies) 
opens flat. 


Special Releases 


Decca announced four special Christmas 
LP releases too late for any mention to be 
included in the December issue. Even 
now, early in December, review pressings 
are not available but here are some brief 





details. The Snow Maiden (Rimsky- 
Korsakov), complete on five LPs 
(LXT5193/7) by the National Opera, 


Belgrade. Emlyn Williams reading Charles 
Dickens, with excerpts from Pickwick Papers 
and Dombey and Son (LXT5295/6). And 
finally, two children’s records, one an EP 
(Bruns. OE9281) by Ray Bolger and the 
other a ‘‘ Western” by Wild Bill Hickok 
and Jingles (London HAN2023). 
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PUCCINI. “La Bohéme’”’. 
Rudolph Jussi Bjorling (t:n.) 
Marcel Robert Merrill (b:.) 
Schaunard John Reardon (}:r.) 
Colline Giorgio Tozzi (bass) 
Benoit F — _ 
yw er ernando Corena (b:ss) 


Mimi Victoria de los Angeles (sp. ) 


Musetta Lucine Amara (sop.) 
Parpignol William Nahr (ten.) 


Custom House Official 

Thomas Powell (bar.) 
Sergeant George del Monte (bar.) 
R.C.A. Victor Orchestra and 
Chorus (Chorus Director: Thomas 
Martin), The Columbus Boychoir 
(Director: Herbert Huffman) con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Bart. H.M.V. ALP1409-10 (two 
12 in., 79s. 3d.). 


Erede _ (1/562) LXT5622-3 
Toscanini (11/53) (H )ALP1081-2 


Before reading my note, read on p. 29] 
the most interesting interview with Sir 
Thomas Beecham, whose tempi are on the 
whole slower than those adopted by 
Toscanini (which were liked in some 
quarters, as making the conversational 
exchanges sound less emphatic). In the light 
of what the composer told Sir Thomas in 
1920 however we must accept that his tempi 
and emphasis, and not Toscanini’s, are what 
Puccini meant. At the moments of lyrical 
expansion, in the accompanying of the duet 
between Mimi and Marcello in Act 3 and 
in the quartet in the same act, I fine. 
Beecham’s fuller. There is more savouring, 
more grandly eloquent handling of the 
adorable music, and it is truer to what | 
feel about it. (These things ‘end in purely 
personal tastes, between great artists.) 
Anyway, if there is anywhere a more 
sheerly gorgeous piece of “ soaring ”’ than 
this Mimi in the episode “* Sono andati ?” 
(Act 4, left alone with Rudi) one would 
like to know of it. At the words “ come il 
mare grand ed infinita”’, soprano and 
orchestra simply soar heavenward in the 
palm of Beecham’s hand—I can think of no 
other way of describing it, but then 
Beecham’s power of revivifying music 
remains indescribable. (Think of the slow 
movement of the Schubert Unfinished 
Symphony or the swagger of the finale of 
the “‘little*? C major.) Time and again 
this score too is ‘‘ re-heard’’ as one may 
re-see a picture “ with a rinsed eye” as 
the French say. In short, without denigrat- 
ing Toscanini’s ardent and springy perform- 
ance, I do prefer this new set. 

I can, however, see that some people will 
find it wanting a little in crispness. As far 
as sonority goes, it is far richer a recording 
than either of the LPs listed above. There is 
no tape hum; nor any of Toscanini’s 
moaning and singing which distract us on 
his set. Compared with the weight and 
clarity of this recording (listen to the brass 
at the start of Act 2), the Decca set now 
sounds flimsy and muted. That one, 
however, had two very good points about 
it: it was very lightly handled sometimes— 
whereas the fervour of this Beecham set is 
perhaps a little too evenly spread in a 
sensuous glow which never pales. Further, 
the Decca hero and heroine, Tebaldi and 
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Long-playing Records— 
by Land, Sea and Air 


For several decades The Gramophone Exchange 
has been sending large quantities of gramophone 
records to every continent week after week, and it 
would be no idle boast were we to hang outside 
Astra House the sign : 


BY APPOINTMENT 


SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS TO THE WORLD 


To prove our point we took the second week of 
August as a random sample and found that during 
those six days parcels of records left Astra House for 
such places as Finland, South Africa, U.S.A., Ceylon, 
New Zealand, Kenya, Tanganyika, Iceland, the Gold 
Coast, Singapore, Australia, N. Rhodesia, Switzer- 
land, Aden, Trinidad and Brazil. 


As might have been expected, the advent of long- 
playing records in this country has done much to 
extend the scope of our postal service. Not only have 
long-playing records, by their many obvious advan- 
tages, made many new converts for recorded music, 
but the fact that they are far more compact than the 
old type discs and virtually unbreakable has been a 
real boon to those who cannot obtain records locally. 


Why is it that countless enthusiasts in every part 
of the British Isles and abroad prefer to obtain their 
records from us? Some reasons are obvious—we 
stock all makes of long-playing records and orders 
are therefore dealt with most promptly ; each record 
is carefully inspected before dispatch, thus guarantee- 
ing satisfaction; our unparalleled experie -e in 
packing records ensures that these arrive in perfect 
condition whether they have travelled 10 or 10,000 
miles. 

In addition there can be no doubt that many people 
order their records from us because we are able to 
give them impartial and critical advice as to which 
is the best recording or performance. 


THE 


GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LID. 


ASTRA HOUSE 
121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 


LONDON, W.C.2 Te!.: TEMp’e Bar £007 
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SIS 


HIGH FIDELITY is an 
American magazine but 
its coverage is as inter- 
national as the world of 
music itself. It is truly 
“the magazine for ail 
listeners ’’—everywhere. 


Many of the records reviewed . . . the pieces 
of sound reproduction equipment tested 
and reported on... are made (and avail- 
able) in Great Britain as well as in the U.S, 
And today’s outstanding musical authorities 
who write for HIGH FIDELITY (and are 
written about in the magazine) are as 
familiar in London’s Albert Hall as they 
are in New York’s Carnegie Hall ! 


Of particular interest and importance is 
HIGH FIDELITY’s authoritative coverage 
of records. Over 100 new Long Playing 
releases are reviewed each month. In 
addition, there are ‘“‘ Discographies ”’— 
ratings of all the LP’s of a particular 
composer or artist . . . and “ Building Your 
Record Library ” — recommendations on 
the best selections in different fields such as 
the symphony, chamber music, jazz, opera, 
etc. 
USE COUPON BELOW TO SUBSCRIBE 


McGraw Hill Publishing Co., Ltd. - 95 Farringdon Street 


‘London, E.C.4 


Please enter my subscription to HIGH FIDELITY for one 
year (12 issues). | enclose£2.9.0 in full payment—including 
postage from the U.S. 


Name 
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How little can you pay 
for a good tape recorder? 



















Sixty guineas? Fifty-five? Fifty? Stop guessing—here’s a really good 

instrument for only thirty-nine guineas. It’s the Walter 303 and people who’ve already 
tried it tell us we’ve got ‘‘a winner’’. With the 303 you can (1) build up your own record 
library of broadcast music; (2) record from discs or microphone; (3) record ‘live’ 
instrumental and vocal performances; (4) record and play back, rewind or reverse 

the tape, and erase—all with one control, the ingenious ‘Joystick’. You can also connect 
the 303 to a radio or other amplifier for greater volume—but you won’t often need 

to! Even without an extension loudspeaker the maximum volume on playback is great 
enough to fill a medium-size hall. Technically speaking, the Walter 303 has an output 

of 3 watts, a frequency range of 40—10,000 cycles, and a signal-to-noise ratio of 

—35db. It’s housed in an attractive two-colour case and is easily carried from 

one place to another. The 303 is in the shops now. If you do have any difficulty, 

i please let us know at once and we’ll send you the address of your nearest stockist. 


the new Walter 303 


ni i complete with microphone 
and tape. Fully guaranteed. 


Easy payment terms. 









costs only 











{\ G! [— READ ALL ABouT IT! 













Cut out and post this coupon or send a postcard. 
WALTER INSTRUMENTS LIMITED, 167, GARTH ROAD, MORDEN, SURREY. 
Tel : DERWENT 4421 
Please send me free literature on the new Walter 303 
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Prandelli, being really Italians and some- 
how seeming to believe in the words, do not 
give me any of the feeling of anonymity with 
which I reproach the gorgeous-voiced cast 
of this new set. 

With the exception of Tebaldi, all these 
are actually better singers than Decca’s and 
more pleasing than the Toscanini soloists 
(Albanese, Peerce, etc.) yet—it’s a mere 

rsonal reaction perhaps—I just do not 
feel they believe the lovers’ predicament 
quite in the way that Tebaldi-Prandelli, or 
such singers as Pampanini, or Claudia 
Muzio used to seem to identify themselves 
completely with the characters. However, 
Corena (also on Toscanini’s) and Tozzi are 
excellent as actors as well: Lucine Amara, 
herself a Mimi, is a peculiarly sweet-voiced 
Musetta and fairly well in character and 
Merrill’s singing, as singing, delights me. 
Victoria de los Angeles sounds wonderful @ 
toute epreuve and Bjoérling is likewise wonder- 
ful in being so reliable and stylish over every 
hurdle. The solos and duet of Act 1; the 
trio from ‘* Mimi é una civetta ”’ in Act 3 ; 
and the whole of the last act from the entry 
of Mimi represent a totality of singing by 
principals and orchestra which is quite 
glorious. One goes head over heels in love 
with the opera all over again. P.H.-W. 


POETRY AND DICTION 


POETRY READINGS. The pied piper 


of Hamelin (Browning). 
Song (Blake). The orphan’s song 
(Dobell). How pleasant to know 
Mr. Lear; Incidents in the life of 
my Uncle Arly; The broom, the 
shovel, the poker and the tongs 
from ‘* The Nonsense Songs ”’ (Lear). 
Lines from “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ”?; A sonnet; Lines 
from “ Romeo and Juliet ”?; Three 
sonnets (Shakespeare). Now sleeps 
the crimson petal (Tennyson). Ode 
to a Nightingale (Keats). Corinna’s 
going a-maying (Herrick). Break of 
day (Donne). The invitation 


Nurse’s 


(Shelley). Read by Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft. Decca LXT5254 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 


Dame Peggy Ashcroft is a most exceptional 
actress, with wonderful emotive qualities 
on the stage—her Nora, her Juliet, her 
Irene of The Three Sisters, her Cleopatra (but 
not so much), all are performances which 
live in the memory. She has a way of 
enthusing suddenly, of bringing out an 
emotion new-minted, with perfect candour, 
a spontaneity and a tenderness which 
together with a beautiful sense of bodily 
movement make her a perpetual joy to 
observe and listen to. But of course poetry 
reading, and into a microphone at that, 
rather than into an attentive listening 
auditorium is a very different thing from 
the magnetic spell of acting. I can’t bring 
myself to write Dame Peggy anything but 
an adoring notice, yet I have to confess I 
found some of these readings, not dull, but 
lapsing into a monotony. She keeps coming 
back to the same three notes in the voice : 
there are too many breaths as though she 
were trying to make for variety with little 
spurts of gulping enthusiasm (just what is so 
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effective in conveying emotion on the stage 
very often). The voice seems to my ear to 
be placed a little too close to the microphone 
with an occasional catch of breath or a 
blurting effect or even a curious thickening 
—as of a chord instead of single notes being 
struck—on certain words such as “‘brothers’’. 
I notice it too in the Keats where—perhaps 
from a trick in some pressings only—the 
words ‘‘ amid the alien corn” sound just 
a little like “‘ abid the aliem corm”’. It 
was in the Keats Ode too. that monotony 
crept most gravely, though of course 
not so as to prejudice feeling. Perhaps by 
this time it is well nigh impossible to read 
the Nightingale “‘ freshly’. Needless to 
say some of it is exquisitely done, though I 
question, for example, the pause between 
“clustered around” and “by all her 
starry . . .”. Likewise to pause between 
** Darkling ” and “I listen ” sells the idea 
that the bird is being addressed as it might 
be “‘ starling ”’ instead of the adjective or 
more strictly an adverb conditioning—“ in 
the dark ”’. 

On this second side Dame Peggy adopts 
many different manners— and rightly. 
P.ick’s last lines from The Dream are rather 
stagily “‘hushed”’, Juliet’s “Galop apace” 
is monologue and in a way a model of how 
to do it. The three sonnets are beautiful in 
their serious, grave way, but it is interesting 
to compare Dame Peggy’s way with 
Sonnet 18 (‘‘ Shall I compare thee to a 
summer’s day?”) with Dame Edith 
Evans’s of last month. Which pays the 
better dividend there? Artifice, the 
polished, mannered, fine-grained arabesque 
of sound or the voice straight from the 
heart ? I shall not enter this judgment of 
Paris. In the purple patch from Tennyson, 
I think Dame Peggy Ashcroft too grave and 
prayerful. It seems to call for a light, 
sensuous touch not here achieved. 

The tour de force on side 1 is The Pied 
Piper, which should be in every well 
appointed nursery. Dame Peggy does not 
lay it on too thick, and I could do with a 
bit more avuncular high spirits here and 
there. In contrast “‘ When the voices of 
children ” and the Orphan’s song, with its 
desolating refrain “ With hey my little 
bird, ho my little bird ”’, are wonderful— 
elegiac and yet with that quality I can 
never define otherwise than as candour. 

In short, a rich variety of poems whose 
reader, for all her great gifts, does not satisfy 
entirely by the standards she has set herself 
on the stage and whose vocal (as opposed 
to emotional range—minus the visual factor) 
is not so wide or deep on this showing as 
one might have guessed. But I think it will 
be immensely popular. P.H.-W. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 


Orchestral 

All but one of this month’s orchestral 
reissues come from Decca, and three of 
them are conducted by van Beinum. 
Sometimes he seems to me to drive his 
orchestras too hard, and I find his disc of 
the Water Music (Handel, arr. Harty, 
LW5263) a little too vigorous, though the 
playing of the London Philharmonic is 
efficient enough. Decca have a great 
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fondness for this recording. It appeared 
first as long ago as 1950, backed by Mozart’s 
** Haffner ’’, and reappeared three years 
later backed by the Handel-Harty Fireworks 
Music, and in the course of years it has 
acquired a bit of a hum in places. The 
Brahms Variations on a Theme of Haydn 
(LW5269) is also a shade below Decca’s 
usual standard technically. I would have 
liked a mellower sound and more relaxed 
playing from the Concertgebouw Orchestra. 
Furthermore, in 1956 Haydn should not 
have been mentioned in the title on the 
sleeve ; it is surely well-known by now that 
he did not write the “St. Antoni Chorale”’. 
The best of the van Beinum reissues is 
Haydn’s Surprise Symphony (LW5264), 
again with the Concertgebouw. ‘This 
superbly drilled orchestra gives a robust 
and lively performance, and the quality is 
beyond reproach. Even better is Krips’s 
record of another symphony of the same 
period, written in fact three years earlier : 
Mozart’s 39th in E flat (LW5265). The 
orchestra is the London Symphony, the 
playing has a mellow beauty, and the 
recording quality does the playing full 
justice. Krips makes the fewest possible 
repeats, but even so this record is good value 
for money. Another Mozart disc I would 
strongly recommend is that of the Clarinet 
Concerto (LW5261), beautifully played by 
Gervase de Peyer, with the L.S.O. con- 
ducted by Anthony Collins. At times the 
orchestra seems to be keeping up with the 
soloist only by the skin of its teeth, partly 
because de Peyer has the virtuosity to toss 
off the more difficult passages just a shade 
faster than you would think possible. He is 
a most dextrous performer, but also a 
sensitive one, able to shape a_ phrase 
expressively, and this is a very successful 
record. Decca have not had to dig down so 
far for this one ; it first appeared last year, 
backed by Mozart’s Bassoon Concerto. 
Rather less successful is a disc of Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony played by the Vienna 
Philharmonic under Karl Bohm (LW5259). 
The playing is smooth enough and the 
quality agreeable, though perhaps a shade 
too resonant, but the interpretation lacks 
life and freshness. Even so this record will 
no doubt give a good deal of pleasure. 


Coming to more modern times, I much 
enjoyed Ansermet’s version of La Mer 
(LW5267), with L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande. This four-year-old recording 
still sounds well, and this conductor is, of 
course, one of the great interpreters of 
Debussy. I mention with some diffidence 
his matter-of-fact approach to some of the 
music ; surely Ansermet did not always 
play the big tune in the finale in strict 
time ? Debussy marks it “ Cédez trés 
légérement et retrouvez peu a peu le 
mouvement initial:’’, and spreads all this 
over 16 bars ; similarly later in the move- 
ment. Toscanini used to make much more 
of these passages than Ansermet on the 
present recording. But there is some 
beautiful playing on this disc. 

Kodaly’s Hary Jdnos Suite (LW5256) is 
most vividly played by the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Georg Solti, and 
the dynamic range is tremendous, and just 
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what this music needs. My only complaint 
is of the cimbalom, which in the “ Song ” 
is given a microphone of its own arid sounds 
unnaturally close, and in the Intermezzo 
rubs along on the same microphone as 
everyone else and is inaudible. Once or 
twice the orchestra’s rhythm is not quite 
as taut as it might be, but most of the play- 
ing is full of verve and humour, and the 
quality is most exciting. Kodaly’s friend 
Bartok is equally well served by the tech- 
nicians in Dorati’s performance of the 
Concerto for Orchestra with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra. This was originally issued by 
Oriole on the Mercury label, and is now 
reissued by Pye-Nixa as Mercury 
MRL2521. The wonderfully vivid quality 
of this recording is balanced by wonder- 
fully slick, exciting playing in the fast 
movements, the finale for instance, but the 
more lyrical tunes such as that in the 
“* Intermezzo interrotto’”’ are less expres- 
sively played than in other versions. R.F. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 


The Art of Caruso 


Tas was the voice that launched a 
thousand sales. This was the artist 
whose voice, a true phenomenon, and 
whose art, springing from a physique and a 
personality of great richness, “‘ sold ”’ the 
gramophone as an idea to _ countless 
millions. I think we owe him a historical 
debt as well as an artistic one and this 
issue—of which Volume II is my favourite— 
is most welcome. It is creamed off a similar 
Victor collection issued for America and it 
pays a handsome tribute to Caruso’s 
immense and important gramophone con- 
tribution. 

A warning however. His voice, with its 
unique, intensely masculine timbre and 
the artist’s projection of it are not to be 
listened to for hours on end. A couple of 
arias at a time is the way to enjoy these 
discs: and I think that amid the trifles in 
Volume III we might have been spared 
some of the verses. “Two lovely black 
eyes” is charming ; but does one want all 
the repetitions ? 

I say this in no sort of denigration of 
Caruso ; on the contrary it is that he makes 
such a potent effect on the hearer that you 
can’t take—and should not want to take— 
too many of his high spots, his plums, at one 
sitting. 

The transfers seem to me nearly all good, 
with some qualifications about the 1902 
inclusions. One hears traces of the blowing 
up or echo chamber—say at the end of 
‘La donna é@ mobile’”’, but not in any 
way to find fault with. As to the selections 
themselves, I approve strongly ; but do not 
expect every rogue elephant in the col- 
lector’s jungle not to wish to trample me 
to death for doing so. They might have 
selected differently. But the point I wish to 
make is that while in the “50 Years of 
Great Operatic Singing” I constantly 
found Mr. Kolodin’s choices odd, the 


selectors this time seem to me to have done 
a wise job. 

In all pre-electric — one has to 
make allowances for that horn ; 


there is 
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inevitably loss of the upper vibrations and 
the voice sounding too near, often sounds 
*“‘ cupped ” too. (In some of the duets with 
Gogorza or De Luca you get-a much more 
natural reflection of Caruso—because a little 
further off ?) But all allowances made and 
imagination working to supply the missing 
vibrancy, so that we know the voice 
actually to be “ belling ”’ (squillante is the 
Italian word) like the voices of Flagstad or 
Del Monaco—what exactly is it that makes 
Caruso so instantly recognisable ? 

The joy and the sincerity for two things ; 
for a third, the extreme virility of the sound. 
It wells up from the whole of him—from the 
guts if you will pardon that misused word 
here literally meant. In his top notes, in his 
heroic sculptural spanning of great arcs of 
phrasing, one seems to hear the whole 
compass of the voice down to its bottom 
echoing in harmony with the note being 
sung. The whole organ is “ present ”’ in 
each note. 

Franklyn Kelsey has a theory (which I 
won’t elaborate) that true bel canto was 
formed on the principle of the Sigh and 
the Groan, unlike modern singing which 
he says is based on a faulty principle of 
singing against a palate, etc. I can’t go 
into that: but listening to Caruso I see 
what he means. The voice wells right out 
of middle of the singer with an effect quite 
unlike, say, Dermota or Simoneau or 
Richard Lewis. As for the “ groan” side 
of it, well that maybe can get out of hand ; 
also quite a few of the intakes of breath in 
the later, darker decades of the voice do 
suggest a real pulmonary labouring. I 
remember a Rumanian saying once: 
“Caruso ? Never did I hear so beautiful 
asthma!” But for sheer glory is there ever 
a competitor for the first phrase of “ Bella 
figlia dell’? amore” and the return of the 
tenor after the clucking of the soprano and 
mezzo in the same quartet ? Or the sheer 
majesty of “Tu m’ appartieni” in ‘ O 
Paradiso” ? No, here is a non-pareil. 


CSLP510. SIDE ONE. Celeste Aida from “ Aida”’, 
Act 1 (Verdi) with orchestra. December 27th, 1911. 
iamo, Libiamo ne’lieti calici from ‘La 
Traviata”, Act 1 (Verdi) with Alma Gluck 
(soprano), Metropolitan Opera Chorus and 
rchestra conducted by Giulio Setti. April 20th, 

1914. Di quella pira! from “Il Trovatore” 
Act 3 (Verdi) with orchestra. February 11th, 1906. 
Ai nostri monti from “ I] Trovatore”’, "Act 4 
(Verdi) with Louise Homer (contralto) and 
orchestra. March 17th, 1908. Solenne in quest’ 
ora from “La Forza del Destino . Act 3 (Verdi) 
with Antonio Scotti (baritone) ‘and orchestra. 
March 13th, 1906. Questa o quella from 
“ Rigoletto ’’, Act 1 (Verdi) with sodlaaiee. March 

16th, 1908. La Donna e mobile from “Rigoletto ”’ 
Act 4 (Verdi) with orchestra. March 16th, 1908. 
Bella figlia dell’ amore from “ Rigoletto ”’, Act 4 
(Verdi) with Amelita Galli-Curci (soprano), 
Perini (contralto), Giuseppe de Luca 

(baritone) and orchestra. January 25th, 1917. 


1. A splendid Aida, so spacious and regal 
in its portamenti. Only disappointingly too 
ringing on the last note, which he did in 
fact once sing morendo. 2. Alma Gluck 
sounds hard here, not the lovely singer she 
was in Semele or Louise. Caruso lilts along 
pleasantly. 3. Sung in B, a semitone down 
and sung with splendid shape, the four notes 
of “‘ pira”’, each exact. 4. Homer sounds 
sumptuous. The duet is stylistically so much 
superior to that made by Gigli and Elmo. 
Very characteristic, indeed an epitome of 
Caruso is the way he phrases—with but one 
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break—the whole of the section just before 
the duet proper begins, at the words 
*Riposi o madre”, It is wonderful, 
5. Caruso’s own favourite among his duet 
recordings. Gigli fans will still probably 
prefer that tenor’s bloom, which electric 
recording captured, but the line of Caruso’s 
** Or muoio tranquillo ” is magnificent in its 
concentration and shaping. 6. The song is 
thrown off with a perfect lilt and a little 
catch in the voice almost like Maurice 
Chevalier ! 7. Again, magnificently 
launched and in perfect humour—you can 
hear the added resonance die away after the 
last note. 8. It is splendid to have the 
other singers too (though Galli-Curci is 
only just up to the note once) but what 
dazzles, as I said in the introduction, is 
Caruso especially as he cleaves through the 
woman’s voices, a note of pure sex appeal— 
voila! That’s the only way to describe it! 


CSLP510. SIDE TWO. Ah! la paterna mano from 
** Macbeth ”’, Act 4 (Verdi) with orchestra. February 
23rd, 1916. Si ~~ from “ Otello ”’, Act 2 (Verdi) 
with Titta R o (baritone) and orchestra. January 
8th, 1914. volutta trascorrere from “| 
Lombardi ”. Act 3 (Verdi) with Framces Alda 
(soprano), Marcel Journet (bass) and orchestra. 
January 7th, 1912. Una furtiva lagrima from 
* T’Elisir d’Amore ” , Act 2 ——— with piano. 
February Ist, 1904. Venti Scudi from “ L’Elisir 
d’Amore”’, Act 2 (Donizetti) with Giuseppe de 
Luca (baritone) and orchestra. February 10th, 
1919. Deserto in terra from ‘‘ Don Sebastiano” 
(Donizetti) with orchestra. January 10th, 1908. 
Chi mi frena in tal momento? from “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor”, Act 2 (Donizetti) with Amelita 
Galli-Cuarci ye Minnie Egener (contralto), 
Angelo Bada (tenor), Giuseppe de Luca (bari- 
tone), Marcel Journet (bass) and orchestra. 
ie. 6a) 25th, 1917. H.M.V. CSLP510 (12 in., 


1. Also in Vol. II of “‘ 50 Years ” (q.v.). 
2. Caruso holding his own heroically against 
the immensely loud Ruffo, but as a musical 
experience rather absurd owing to in- 
adequate orchestra. 3. A wonderful trio 
(near the end of Lombardi, death of the 
tenor) comparable to a similar scene in 
Forza. Caruso opens with phrasing that 
makes Gigli’s version sound “ sobby ”’ by 
contrast. Alda and Journet make dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 4. Also on VA 12. 
Only the first verse but spaciously done. 
Interesting as a sample of the voice in 1904 
when more limpid and with a slight 
suggestion of vibrato d la Bonci but with 
the turn and the dip down on “ sembro” 
perfectly characteristic. The transfer shows 
the age of the original badly. 5. Delight- 
fully high spirited and showing Caruso’s 
turn of speed when required. 6. The aria 
is done in Caruso’s most caressing style. 
7. Made the same day as the Rigoletto 
quartet (q.v.)—six voices get very blurred 

(continued on page 307) 





Hungarian Relief 

The B.B.C. have undertaken to teach 
Hungarian refugees arriving in this country 
to speak English. Textbooks are being 
produced and recordings, made by the staff 
of the B.B.C., will be manufactured and 
given free by The Gramophone Co. 
(“ H.M.V_”’). ‘This service will be provided 
at all reception centres and hostels to which 
refugees will be sent. For those offered 
private hospitality it is hoped to arrange for 
the sale of books and records at a nominal 
price. 
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Three very special recent LPs 


Poetry readings by 
DAME PEGGY ASHCROFT 


VOL. I. 

The pied piper of Hamelin (Browning); 
Nurse’s song (Blake); 

The orphan’s song (Dobell); 

How pleasant to know Mr. Lear, Incidents in 


the life of my Uncle Arly, The broom, the 
shovel, the poker and the tongs (Lear) ;* 


Lines from ‘A midsummer night’s dream’, 
A sonnet, Lines from ‘Romeo 

and Juliet’ (Shakespeare); 

Now sleeps the crimson petal (Tennyson) ; 
Ode to a nightingale (Keats) ; 

Three Sonnets (Shakespeare); 

Corinna’s going a-maying (Herrick); 
Break of day (Donne); 

The invitation (Shelley) 

*From ‘The nonsense songs’ 


LNT 5254 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY 





-IMITED 


EMLYN WILLIAMS 
as Charles Dickens 


VOL. I. 


I, Charles Dickens (introduction); 
Moving in society 
(Scenes from ‘Our mutual friend’); 


Paul (Scenes from ‘Dombey and son’); 
Mr. Bob Sawyer gives a bachelor party 
(An episode from ‘Pickwick papers’) 


VOL. II. 


The signal man 
(A ghost story from ‘Christmas stories’); 


Mr. Chops (A story from ‘Christmas stories’); 


The fancy ball 
(An episode from ‘A tale of two cities’) 


LXT 5295-6 


roe 








BRIXTON 


Poetry readings by 
DAME PEGGY ASHCROFT 


VOL. II. 

The lady of Shalott. (Tennyson); 
The brown girl (Anon); 

Lucy Gray (Wordsworth) ; 

Epistle to Martha Blount (Pope) ; 
Julia’s letter—from ‘Don Juan’ (Byron) : 
Frances Harris (Swift) ; 

The trees so high (Anon.): 

The extasie (Donne) ; 

The parting (Drayton) ; 

I feed a flame within (Dryden) ; 
Never seek to tell thy love (Bizke) ; 


Ode on the death of a favourite cat drowned 
in a tub of goldfishes (Gray); 


Lines from ‘Verses on the death of 

Dr. Swift’ (Swift); 

Lines from ‘The Duchess of Malfi’ ( Webster) ; 
His litany, to the Holy Spirit (Herrick), 
Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 
(Shakespeare) 


LXT 5265 


ROAD SW 9 











or as an automatic or 


recor 


TT GNS (without sound Source) 


Philips new AG1003Z 3-speed, 3-way changer (for use as an automatic changer 

ly operated player) is the ouaet partner for the 

10-watt Novosonic equipment. —— with diamond 
all accessories. Price: 18 guineas, tax paid. 


The full magnificence of High Fidelity 
in a wonderful new form... 


Of course your new reproducer must be High Fidelity — real High 
Fidelity. But that doesn’t mean you want the bother of building 

it yourself. So Philips have done it for you. Ladies and gentlemen 
Philips 10-watt Novosonic Equipment! 

There are two separate units, each a beautiful piece of high-quality 
furniture. One contains the two speakers: 12” for bass and 7” dual-cone 
for treble. The other houses the 10-watt amplifier and provides space 
for any type of sound source: record reproducer, radio, or tape deck 

Philips Novosonic has been called a miracle of High Fidelity. 

And for the sweep and richness of its sound quality superb is certainly 
the only word. Be sure to hear it for yourself. 


stylus for long-playing 


Before you do another thing about High Fidelity ...hear 


PHILIPS 10 watt NovoSonic Equipment 





RADIO & TELEVISION RECEIVERS - RADIOGRAMS | £2 RECORD PLAYERS + LAMPS & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, ETC 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD. (Musical Equipment 






Dept.) CENTURY HOUSE SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON WC2 


(PR44s) 
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REPRODUCTION / 


especially to suit your home 
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MALARO TYPE BO 
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> The latest improvements 


these extra features, that 
make for flexibility in use: 


* Separate Control Panel 


x Combined Pre- 
Amplifier and Control 
Unit 

*« Extra Power for F.M. 

Tuner Units 
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THE QI FAM PLAN 
5-10 B 


HIGH QUALITY AMPLIFIER 


The separate control unit or the com- 
bined pre-amplifier and control unit 
can be fitted in the top or front of the 
cabinet, and the main amplifier, 
connected to the control unit by the 
special leads supplied, may be placed 
wherever it is convenient. 


There is no doubt whatever that music 
lovers will find this amplifier provides 
them with a means of obtaining the 
perfect quality reproduction they so 
much desire. 


_| — With separate control panel £21 10 0 


With combined control panel 
and pre-amplifier - - - - - £27 


incorporated, and 


and/or 


GRAMPIAN REPRODUCERS'- LTD 
Makers of Quality High Fidelity Equipment 

IS HANWORTH TRADING ESTATE . FELTHAM MIDDLESEX 

Telephone : FELTHAM 2657/8 Telegrams : ‘REAMP’ FELTHAM 
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Mode! SFB/3 
(Reg. design 881557) 


IMPEDANCE CURVE. Note the 
unusually level impedance which 
typifies the wide frequency response. 


SFB /S 


WIPEOANCE (NM ONMS 


rReQuENcY IN Che 








Whartedale 


NEW 3-SPEAKER SYSTEM 


gives you everything —except cabinet resonance 





Yes, in Wharfedale’s latest model, cabinet resonance is conspicuous 

by its aosence. Low resonance speakers fitted with foam suspen- 

sion give smooth response over the full frequency range. Visually 

the SFB/3 is attractive. Structurally it is compact and portable. 

Technically it is cleverly designed. Acoustically it is amazingly 
good for its size. 


xc ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE + FREE-STANDING & EASILY;MOVED 
sk RESONANCE-FREE : SAND-FILLED BAFFLE 4 OMNI-DIRECTIONAL 
tk FREQUENCY RANGE: 30 c/s to 20,000 c/s ye MODERATE PRICE 





SPECIFICATION 
Size, 34x31 x I2in 
Weight, 64!b 

Impedance, 8/15 Ohms 
Bass Resonance, 30-35 c’s 


NEW PRICE 


£39.10.0 


COMPLETE 


Tropical model with resin-bonded 
plywood can be supplied at £2 extra 











Maximum input, 15 Watts 





Made and guaranteed by WHARFEDALE WIRELESS WORKS LTD . IDLE . BRADFORD . YORKS Telephone: Idle !235/6 
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This is your life... 


THINK to what extent your musical tastes have changed in the last five years; and how many of your old favourites have 
been relegated to the lower shelves, played once a year if at all. The music you enjoy is a mirror that reflects you and, 
because life never stands still neither do tastes. 

A Grundig tape recorder provides a very practical solution to the problem of changing tastes. A tape library grows 
with you and there is never any waste. A much-played Grieg can become a mint-fresh Rawsthorne for no more effort 
(or expense) than is required to fit the tape which holds the old recording and re-record the new. 


With a Grundig tape recorder the world of music is at your feet. If music is your interest . . . 


keep rt alrve win 





TAPE RECORDER 


GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. G21, 39/41 New Oxford Street, London W.C.! 
Please send me a copy of your illustrated booklet on the Grundig TK 820/3D 











NAME 20: +eeeee coccncsoesoensececsosccecenccoes ee 








TK 820/3D 
PRICE 98 gns. 
*xciuding microphone 











ADDRESS 

















(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 
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Demonstrating ! 


The full-range ULTRA TWELVE 
20-25000 c/s 


cone 
resonance, 20 ¢/s 


£17.10.0 





Demonstratin g! 
THE BRADFORD PERFECT BAFFLE 


(Patent Pending) 





A radically new idea 
in speaker enclosures. All the BASS. 
No boom, resonances or distortion. 
COMPACT. 
17” x 17” x 134”: £16.10.0. 
24” x 17” x 134” : £20.10.0. 
Demonstrating ! 


The GOODSELL ‘Golden Range ’”’ 
with the ORTOFON Pick-Up, and the 
new WOOLLETT 4-speed Transcrip- 
tion Turntable. 


Daily : 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Saturdays: 10 a.m.-Noon. 


17 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 
Tel : TRAfalgar 5575. 
(Opp. Garrick Theatre) 





Limited 


Trade & Export inquiries to: 


JOHN LIONNET & COMPANY 


(at above address) 
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TEMPO 
THE JAZZ LABEL 


THE NEW TRADITIONAL 
RECORDING GROUP FROM 
THE WEST 








10-inch LONG-PLAYING 333 r.p.m. 


AVON CITIES’ JAZZ BAND 


_LAP 10  Shim-me-sha-wabble : Greasy 
Rag : Hawaiian War Chant : 
Jolly Wog : Forme andmy gal : 
Jump for Joy : Blues for 
Saturday : Swing Out 





10-inch 78 r.p.m. 


Shim - me -sha-wabble : 


*A 151 
: Hawaiian War Chant 





EXTENDED-PLAY 45 r.p.m. 


RAY BUSH 
AND THE AVON CITIES’ SKIFFLE 


EXA 40 How Long, How Long Blues : 
Johan Johnson : Lonesome 


Day Blues : I Don’t Know 


Fisherman’s Blues : Hey, 
Hey Daddy Blues : This little 


light of mine : Green Corn 


EXA 50 








10-inch 78 r.p.m. 


Hey, Hey Daddy Blues : 
Green Corn 


Fisherman’s : This little light 
of mine 


*A 146 


*A 149 





* AVAILABLE ON 45 R.P.M. 


TEMPO RECORDS LTD. 
113-115 Fulham Rd., London, S.W.3 


Tel. KNIGHTSBRIDGE 4256 
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CABINETS 
by STAMFORD 


THE AXIOM EN. 
CLOSURE, to Messrs. 
Goodman’s Specification. 
Completely fitted com. 
prising 12” Axiom [50 
Mk. tl Loudspeaker. The 
Acoustical Resistance 
Unit, and cabinet con- 
structed of 2” Weyrock. 
Lined and quilted with 
1” cotton felt. Provision 
for housing the Trebax 
if required. Price £28.1846 
or £4.7.0 Deposit and 9 
payments of 59/3 mthly, 
Peg Enclosure only £15.10.6, 
id Ficsh Base, 17/6 less. 





The Arundle 
183” Wide, 163” Deep. 


GP 32 

30” Wide; 15” 
Deep ; 30” 
High. Motor 
Board is 283” 
x 14" x #4 
either on one 
plane or step- @ 
ped as shown, #& 
fitted to give 

clearance re- @ 
quired. Aper- 
tures cut for 
controls. Lid 
interior is felt 
sprayed. Re- 
cord Section 
13” High. Any 
partitions can 
be omitted to 
house Ampli- 
fier. 12” between record section and underside of lid. 
Price £14.5.0 or 44/-deposit and 9 payments of 28/9 monthly. 





GP.32 


Reinforced top 
to take the Pye 
Biack Box. Capac- 
ity: 450. Twelve 
compartments 13’ 
high. Overall width 
24”, Height 32’, 
Top 18’ at centre, 
152” at ends. 
Fiush Base or 
Queen Anne Legs 
as shown. 

Price £14.15.0 or 
44/- deposit and 9 
payments of 29/4 
monthly. Also 
supplied in {7° 
width, 


§ 
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PYE-6 


This design is speciaHy 
veneered and finished ‘to 
match the Pye Black Box. 





All Cabinets are veneered in Oak, Walnut or 
Mahogany, finished to shade required. Delivery 
12/6 in ngland and Wales (Scotland & N. 
ireland 25/-). Purchase Tax included. 

Write for Catalogue of cabinets for EQUIP- 
MENT, RECORDS, SPEAKERS, and PYE 
BLACK BOX. Money Refund Guarantee. 











A. L. STAMFORD (Dept. A‘6) 


20 College Parade, Salusbury Road, London, N.W.4 
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even at that date but the strenuousness of 
the tenor contribution is remarkable and 
one feels it “‘ tell’ all the more by reason of 
the presence of the other singers. 


CSLP511. SIDE ONE. Donna non vidi mai from 
‘* Manon Lescaut ’’, Act 1 (Puccini) with orchestra. 
February 24th, 1913. Che gelida manina from 
“La Boheme”, Act 1 (Puocini) with orchestra. 
February 11th, 1906. O seave fanciulla from “ La 
Boheme ”’, Act 1 (Puccini) with Geraldine Farrar 
(soprano) and orchestra. December 30th, 1912. 
Recondita armonia from “‘ Tosca ”’, Act 1 (Puccini 
with orchestra. November 6th, 1909. Ve lo dissi, 
ricorda? from “Madama Butterfly ”’, Act 3 
(Puccini) with Antonio Scotti (baritone) and 
orchestra. March 14th, 1910. Amer ti vieta from 
‘‘Fedora”, Act 2 (Giordano) with orchestra. 
Milan, November, 1902. Cielo e Mar! from “ La 
Gioeonda ” Act 2 (Ponchielli) with orchestra. 
March 14th, 1910. Vesti la Giubba from “1 
Pagliacci”’, Act 1 (Leoncavallo) with orchestra. 
March 17th, 1907. 

1. This first band on my review copy has 

a bit of haze on it. Unnecessarily robust 

for the sentiments, it seems to me and 

made to seem more so by the (inevitable) 
thinness of the accompaniment ; still, it 
has a splendid lift and as in “50 Years ”’ 
sounds the classical singing of the piece. 

2. An early “‘ Che gelida ” (also transposed 

down a semitone): poetic. 3. To be com- 

pared with the duet with Melba, made in 

1907. Caruso sounds spacious and lyrical 

and though he takes a surprising number of 

breaths, he draws a beautiful line. Farrar 

is lovely. At the end she alone takes the C. 

4. Very characteristic, agam ; with the right 

progress from dreaminess to a tremendously 

swanky conclusion, the final words “ sei 
tu” brim with triumph. 5. This is wrongly 
titled: Sharpless starts “‘ Non l’avevo 
detto” and it moves on into “ Addio 
forito asild”’ full throated repentance 
which must for a few seconds have taken 
an audience’s mind off Destinn as the 
heroine. 6. Caruso was the first Loris 
Ipanov; so this is what those at the 
premiére of Fedora got smack between the 
eyes—what a show-stopper! The record is 
really old and distorts but you can hear the 
honey-pot flow against a background 
which is surely a piano (not an orchestra— 
and how it must make young people laugh 
to think there might be a doubt!). 7. This 
shows Caruso particularly well with hardly 
any distortion at all and the voice not right 
on top of us: the dreamy middle sections 
are most beautiful and the way the voice is 
lifted at full pressure across any interval 
however awkward—without the slightest 
variation of tone quality—is a singing 
lesson in itself. 8. This is the performance 

which was “ treated ’’, i.e. dubbed with a 

modern orchestra ‘and issued as DB1802. 


CSLP511. SIDE TWO. Air de la Fleur from 
‘‘ Carmen”, Act 2 (Bizet) with orchestra. November 
7th, 1909. ’ Recit.: Je suis seul ; Ah! 
Fuyez, douce image from “Manon”, Act 3 
(Massenet) with orchestra. December 27th, 1911. 
O Paradiso ! from “‘ L’ Africana ’’, Act 4 (Meyerbeer) 
with orchestra. February 20th, 1907. O Souverain, 
O Juge, O Pere ! from “‘ Le Cid” , Act 3 (Massenet) 
with orchestra. February 5th, "1916. Rachel ! 
‘Quand du Seigneur la Grace Tutelaire from 
“La Juive”, Act 4 (Halevy) with orchestra. 
September 14th, 1920. M’Appari from “Martha ”’, 
Act 3 (Flotow) with orchestra. February 11th, 1906. 
Dormi pur + ** Martha ’’, Act 2 (Flotow) with 
Frances Alda rano), 
(contralto), Marcel 1d 
ay d mm, 1912. 
2s. 6d.). 


” Josephine Jacoby 
ournet (bass) and orchestra. 
H.M.V. CSLP511 (12 in., 


‘this is the best side of all. 1, 2 and 3 
are superbly sung and really very well 
recorded seeing the dates. The Carmen is 
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well shaped, the lift at the end of the Manon 
from the words “... mon cecur. Ah 
fuyez ”’ sung in a single span right through 
the full stop and taking us back to the main 
phrase with added pressure and no breath 
just makes one feel that Caruso must have 
been able to inhale while singing fortissimo 
—how else ? The pride in the rearing 
phrase “ tu m’appartieni ” is most memor- 
able in the Meyerbeer. 4. Famous and 
justly so, because it finds Caruso at the top 
of his form, the voice heroically used and 
inexhaustible yet exceptionally light and 
clear (for that date). This is a great beauty. 
5. The aria once famous enough to give a 
girl in Proust her nickname is gentle and 
affecting. Caruso sounds curiously tired in 
the opening section but in the middle part 
the cantilena is lyrical. 6. Made the same 
day as the “ Che gelida” on the reverse, 
this is Caruso in very sweet voice, phrasing 
in enormous spans but without the too 
slowly dragging portamento with which he 
could overweight this sweet old romance. 
7. The quartet is pleasant but does not 
reveal anything special. 


CSLP512. SIDE ONE. Ombra mai fu from “ Xerxes " 
Handel) with orchestra. January 29th, 1920. 
Deux Serenades (Leoncavallo) with Mischa 

Elman (violin) and Gaetano Scegnamiglio 
yee. February 6th, 1915. Bois Epais from 
Amadis”, Act 2 (Lully) with orchestra. September 


16th, 1920. we che Lucive (Anon.) with 
orchestra. ee ee 10th, 1918. a ima 

(Donaudy) with orchestra. ptember 
ieth, "980. Noche Feliz (Posadas) with orchestra. 


September 14th, 1920. La Partida (Alvarez) 
with orchestra. july 10th, 1918. A = Luz de la 
Luna (Michelena) with Emilio Gogorza 
(baritone) and orchestra. April 16th, 1918. 


1. The Handel is majestic and contains 
the nearest thing to a full trill Caruso left 
on record (on the syllable preceding 
*‘amabile ’’). 2 and 3 I find comparatively 
dull. 4 is in native Neapolitan and the last 
word in passionate trifles of the serenade 
type lifted to heroic heights. 5. Donaudy’s 
pastiche gem was a great Edwardian 
favourite but surely less appealing than 
“*O del mioamato ben” ? The voice sounds 
very dark and at less than full pressure, it 
here touches a curious braying vibrato 
which I find disturbing. 6. Jolly Spanish 
stuff with castanets a-rattle. 7. This is the 
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sort of song which causes the flamenco 
singer (if L.S. will permit me) to make a 
strange emetic sound. Odd to hear Caruso 
sing through it with inexhaustible reserves 


of eighteen carat tone. 8. Here is the gem 


among these Spanish choices. Very charm- 
ing; with Gorgoza (Farrar’s husband) 
*‘ harmonising ”’ (in thirds) as the Welsh 
would say. Perfect drawing room duet for 
a millionaire’s party ! Caruso sounds much 
younger than 1918. 


CSLP512. SIDE TWO. O Sole Mio (di agua) with 
orchestra. February 5th, 1916. Viemi sul mar! 
(Anon.) with orchestra. September _ 1919. Luna 


orchestra. January 6th, 1919. Sel morta ne 
mia (Mario Costa) with Vincenzo Bellezza no). 
April 16th, 1918. Luna d‘Estate (Tosti 
orchestra. February 5th, 1916. Crucifixus from 
“Messe Solenelle” (Rossini i) with orchestra 
io, 6d.) 16th, 1920. H.M.V. CSLP612 (12 in., 


I could do with fewer verses of some of 
these, i.e. 1 and 2, which we know as Two 
lovely black eyes, only for telling a man he was 
wrong, etc. Is not 3 actually by Tosti—as 
I have always thought ? Pretty little song. 
4. A curiosity, Cohan’s recruiting song 
sung with immense verve > English 
( Johnnie get your gun . de boys are 
comin’ ”’, etc., with second verse in French 
Par la-bas). ‘It’s comic—but a historical 
document too and, I say, strangely touch- 
ing. 5. Too many verses in this ballad of 
the bell (which rings, needless to say). 
6. A Tosti type ballad which will cause 
austere persons to groan ; the interesting 
thing is that it made Caruso groan too, his 
breath intake at one point sounds indeed 
asthmatic. 7. Uninspired Tosti—why not 
the lovely Pour un baiser of 1909? Rather 
too noisily recorded. 8. Like Adam’s 
Cantique de Noél (issued last month) this 
kind of sentimental religious music brings 
forth tremendous feeling from the simple 
Neapolitan and he sings it with his whole 
heart. But the voice is dark and no longer 
in this recording quite responds to the 
enormous exertions he expects of it. It 
makes a curiously sombre epilogue to a 
great series. 





NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. 


A new Burl Ives long-player, “ Down to 
the Sea in Ships”’, contains eighteen shanties 
and other songs of the sea sung in a highly 
individual style with the Ralph Hunter 
Singers, among whom is a bass with a fine 
fruity voice that is reminiscent of one of the 
members of the Comedy Harmonists team which 
made so many attractive records before the war 
and some of which might with advantage be 
reissued. I wish that the microphone had not 
been placed quite so near to Mr. Ives for this 
spoils the balance somewhat as well as making 
his intakes of breath unnecessarily audible. 
There are also a few faint pre-echoes which 
some may find disturbing. Congratulations to 
whoever designed the pictorial sleeve with its 
reproductions of old Yankee Sailing Ship 
Cards from the collection of the Bostonian 


CHISLETT 


Society. Among the most entertaining songs is 
The Eddystone Light, which I do not remember 
to have heard’ before, but the sleeve note 
description of the position of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse as “‘ outside of London harbour ”’ 
will not be of much help to anyone searching 
for it on a map (Bruns. LAT8142). 

Another voice which recalls past records to 
me is that of Lea Deganith in “ Israeli Song 
Recital No. 2”? (H.M.V. DLPC8). There is a 
husky tenor quality in her deeper notes which 
reminds me of Mme Spirodovitch, one or two 
of whose records made many years ago I still 
have. This is a very attractive record. As the 
sleeve note points out, although modern Jewish 
resettlement in the Holy Land is recent, it has 
already been long enough to produce a new 
type of song. As might be expected, several of 
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the songs—Haperach Halavan, Al Twki and 
Bachurim—are inspired by war and fighting. 
One of the happiest is Hivshilu Eshkolot, a grand 
drinking song. 

Songs inspired by wars and suffering are also 
prominent in the group of “ Serbian Songs ”’ 
sung by the Chorus of the Yugoslav Army 
under Slobodan Krstich on Decca LW5250. 
Three Comitaji Songs take us back to Serbia’s 
struggles with the Ottoman Empire and Maika 
Pravoslavna by the Croatian composer of operas 
and ballets Bombardelli is a setting of a poem 
by Vladimir Nazor telling of the terrible 
massacres of those of the Orthodox religion by 
the Nazis. 

Antonio and his Spanish Dancers are 
unique. I suppose that there are some to whom 
three quarters of an hour of music accented and 
punctuated by tapping feet is too much, but 
keen listening is rewarding (Decca LK4142). 
The last item, Sarasate’s Zapateado, is a tour-de- 
force. Antonio almost makes his feet talk and 
a long and perfectly shaded diminuendo 
towards the end must be heard to be believed. 


Two new zarzuelas are added to the already 
impressive number issued on the London 
International label. La Calaresa is an average 
specimen, unmistakably Spanish and distin- 
guished by some excellent singing by Pilar 
Lorengar (TW91165). La Monteria is of 
greater interest and unusual in that the scene 
is laid in England. It is Festival time in a 
village which forms part of the estate of the 
great Duke of Jenkisson and a village girl, Ana, 
has been elected Miss Justice in accordance with 
custom. She is in love with and is loved in 
turn by Pipon, a member of the staff employed 
by the Duke in his hunting pursuits. The 
Duke’s son, Sir Edmundo, is engaged to Ketty, 
the daughter of another aristocratic family, 
but this is, it seems, to be a marriage of con- 
venience rather than love. The Duke’s heir 
really loves Pipon’s sister, Marta. Pipon fears, 
however, that this is a mere passing fancy and 
with the connivance of Ketty concocts a plot 
which makes Sir Edmundo suspect an incipient 
affair between them. He is highly indignant 
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that a commoner should presume to aspire to a 
daughter of the nobility, but this is just what 
Pipon wants, for it enables him to reply that 
what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. All ends well. Sir Edmundo sees 
Pipon’s point and Ana, in the capacity of Miss 


Justice, persuades the Duke to consent to the 


breaking off of his son’s engagement and the 
comedy ends with wedding bells. It is a brisk, 
lively and tuneful little operetta and is admir- 
ably presented under the direction of Indalecio 
Cisneros. The recording of the higher strings 
is a little fierce early on, but I found no difficulty 
in taming this (TW91166). 

Two excellent records for figure dancing are 
provided by the Jim Cameron Band on 
Beltona ABL520 and 521. The former contains 
music for the Eightsome Reel, Red House, 
Bonnie Kate of Aberdeen and The Bottom of 
the Punch Bowl and the latter for A Trip to 
Aberdeen, La Russe, Dunoon Barn Dance, The 
Duke of Perth, Jeannie o’ the Witchin’ E’e and 
Waltz Country Dance. The tunes are mostly 
traditional and many of them are familiar to all. 

Of three 45s the most interesting is one by 
Lauritz Melchior, the great heldentenor of 
the between-wars years. At 66 his voice cannot 
be expected to be what it was, but it is still 
surprisingly flexible and has assumed something 
of a baritonal quality. It will be remembered 
that he started as a baritone. He sings O Holy 
Night, Ave Maria (the Bach-Gounod one), Silent 
Night and The Rosary (M.G.M. EP577). 

Sidney Torch is the latest to indulge in the 
process of pepping up old marches. “ Torch 
Parade of Marches” contains Stars and Stripes, 
Semper Fidelis, Blaze Away and Imperial Echoes, 
and if you prefer these old favourites in this 
guise to their original form for military band, 
then Parlo. GEP8588 can be _ thoroughly 
recommended. 

Beltona SEP43 is for the specialist. Jack 
Armstrong is a piper of renown and his 
selection of traditional ‘‘ Northumbrian Pipe 
Music”’ is attractive, splendidly played and 
well recorded. The Northumbrian pipe is 
better suited to indoor listening than its High- 
land cousin. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE oy «nartequin” 


An asterisk following a 78 r.p.m. number indicates 
its availability at 45 r.p.m. The numbers are the 
same with the addition of the prefix ““45”’. Where 
the 45 r.p.m. number is different it is given immediately 
after the 78 r.p.m. number. 

Can the organ be taken seriously ? That 
question once formed a headline in a musical 
journal, and the comment of a young composer 
in the days when we talked about ‘“‘ modern 
music ’’ (circa 1934) was “I don’t see how it 
can ”’, do not know whether Lenny Dee 
takes the organ seriously, but he makes me 
laugh, and isn’t that what this column is all 
about ? After Dee-licious, and Dee-lirious, we 
now have Dee-most (Bruns. LAT8148). Mr. 
Dee likes to be thought of as a one-man band, 
and he ends all his quick numbers with the 
same little run up the keyboard—sorry, 
manual. He even laughs at himself by a comical 
variant of this at the end of OA, You Beautiful 
Doll, one of the late Nat D. Ayer’s best tunes, 
with which he opens his second side. 

This is a month for pillaging the classics. To 
say that all music must always be heard exactly 
as wriiten is nonsense because it is impossible. 
The present cult for historical accuracy is but a 
good guess and even Mr. Tobin’s “* Messiah ”’ 


is necessarily conjectural beyond a certain point. 
But what are called the popular classics belong 
mostly to the nineteenth century or at least 
post-date “‘the Beethoven orchestra”. Any- 
body who was rash enough to base his symphonic 
thinking on a thumping good tune was likely to 
have it stolen by the tunesmiths of our own day 
and to have it married to some maudlin lyric. 
By comparison the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria is a 
classroom lesson. Now Cyril Stapleton has 
removed the lyrics and dressed up the tunes in 
an LP called “ Music for a Starry Night’’, a 
title which must be presumed to be a concession 
to a silly public. The sleeve notes are 
extravagant: ‘“‘Cyril Stapleton has _ here 
distilled the essence of all that is best in the 
music of the last hundred years’ and so on. 
In fact, the tunes are given quite straightforward 
orchestrations, which are of course completely 
removed from those of the composers, and there 
is naturally no attempt at development. 
Symphonies used are Tchaikovsky 5 and 6, 
and Brahms 3; there is the love music from 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet, the 18th Varia- 
tion from Rachmaninov’s Paganini Variations 
(the point of this lovely inversion is lost when 
played in isolation), Brahms’s Lullaby, Fibich’s 
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Poéme, three pieces by Chopin, of which the 
Op. 53 Polonaise is a real disaster, an original 
melody (unspecified) by that elusive composer 
Heuberger (of Opera Ball fame), and two bits 
from string quartets, Tchaikovsky’s Op. 11 and 
Borodin’s No. 2—which is featured in “Kismet”’, 
Incidentally, now that “‘ Kismet ”’ is on tour | 
wonder how many will be able to name every 
Borodin reference in the score. This is the kind 
of record (Decca LK4162) for which I cannot 
muster any enthusiasm, but as a showcase of 
the great classical music robbery it is of some 
interest. 

*“‘ Jazzing the classics’’ is something quite 
different, and in fairness to readers I should 
declare my interest. I happen to possess prob- 
ably the largest private collections of (a) the 
music of Liszt and (6) musical burlesque and 
parody, dating back to a pre-electric Victor of 
Lucy’s Sextet by Conway’s Band. That is not 
written as a boast but simply to explain that 
when some pianist gets down to having a bash 
as the third Liebestraum, we are not easily 
deceived ! It so happens that this tune, and 
also, oddly, the Dvorak Humoresque, lend them- 
selves to “‘ rhythmic”’ treatment, if you will 
excuse that word. On a London Ducretet- 
Thomson EP (DEP95013), Michel Ramos 
plavs the Liebestraum, along with Rubinstein’s 
Melody in F (almost a novelty these days !), 
Schumann’s Merry Peasant and the Meditation 
from “ Thais’’, which in a certain nameless 
assumption used to be known as “ Thighs”. 
I pass these, and also some piano duettists 
playing the Dvorak in an LP by Guy Lom- 
bardo (Capitol LCT6117). This, “ Guy 
Lombardo in Hi-Fi’’, is an odd collection. It 
includes a Frankie and Johnnie, a Strauss waltz, 
the Third Man tune (pointless without the 
zither), a St. Louis Blues with what is probably 
the longest held trumpet note on disc and Auld 
Lang Syne ! 

As well as Guy Lombardo, the month also 
brings LPs from Wayne King and Bing 
Crosby, all three of whom were once parcelled 
together on a 10-inch 78 in those halcyon days 
when records did not cost a couple of quid each. 
Mr. King on Bruns. LAT8151 is pretty dull. 
He revives Trees, has the Tchaikovsky Moon 
Love, and ends with a ballad by Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond—I Love You Truly. As for Mr. Crosby, he 
pops up all over the place this month. ‘‘ Home 
on the Range” (Bruns. LAT8152) is exactly 
what you would expect; mostly sentimental, 
but including a delicious little song called When 
the Bloom is on the Sage. Brunswick 05620* has 
two Christmas songs, and there is another LP 
from H.M.V. (CLP1088). This, “ Bing Sings 
while Bregman Swings’’, must be the first 
Crosby record on this label since the Rhythm 
Boys of the ’twenties. Like last month’s LP, 
this is of songs not previously sung by Der 
Bingle. The accompaniments sound brash and 
are too loud—he is surely best with an intimate 
accompaniment of the Buddy Cole type—and 
the songs include Mountain Greenery, but with all 
respect is this really a vocal number ? Shall we 
all go back to the original of Roger Wolfe-Kahn 
and start from there? Lastly on Capitol 
LCT6116 El Bingo is heard along with nearly 
everybody else—Louis Armstrong, Grace 
Kelly and Frank Sinatra, for example—in the 
film ‘‘ High Society ”’. These numbers by Cole — 
Porter are mostly available by the same artists 
on 45s, but whichever way you buy it do not 
neglect the wonderful Now You Has Jazz, in 
which Crosby introduces the hand. It is an old 
gambit, but seldom fails, and certainly not here. 

Whereas Decca are now most punctilious in 
sending sleeves with records for review, Capitol 
seem not to have got round to this; for there are 
no less than nine naked records from this house, 
one of which states simply “‘ Frank Sinatra 
Conducts ’’. It must be true, for nothing is sung. 
I well remember the first time that Vic Oliver 
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LONDON JAZZ SERIES LPs 
AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER 


jazz Concert 
West Coast 
LTZ-C 15045 





WILBUR DE PARIS | Madagascar; 
, March of the Charcoal Grays; 
and his new Mardi gras rag; Are you from Dixie ?; 
New Orleans Jazz Hot lips; Yama yama man; 
Flow gently, sweet Afton; 
LTZ-K 15024 | Milenburg joys 





Jam for your bread; Where or when; The Trio 
Section blues; Duff: Ornithology; " 

Will you still be mine; with Guests 
I’ll never be the same; LTZ-C 15046 
RED MITCHELL | East Coast outpost; You go to my head 

RED MITCHELL (bass) 

HAMPTON HAWES (piano) 

CHUCK THOMPSON (drums) 

JOE MAINI (alto/tenor) ~ 

CONTE CANDOLI (trumpet) 


LTZ-N 15041 





‘Tasty; As far as we’re concerned; 
Shifty; Serenata; Pink ice; 
Strange diet; Old folks; 
. Itchy fingers; Two kinds of blues 
The Six BOB WILBER (tenor) Bohemia 
T7,. SONNY TRUITT (trombone) 
— JOHNNY GLASEL (trumpet) After Dark 
BILL BRITTO (bass) LTZ-C 15047 
EDDIE PHYFE (drums) 
BOV HAMMER (piano) 





is THE HERBIE 
LONDON. ct oa 
RECURSS. | LTZ-N 15049 





JAZZ SERIES 
LONDON RECORDS, division of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, $.W.9 
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Disorder at the border; Rocks ’n’ shoals 
HOWARD MC GHEE (trumpet) 

TRUMMY YOUNG (trombone) 

SONNY CRISS (alto) 

WARDELLGRAY and DEXTER GORDON ( tenor) 
HAMPTON HAWES (piano) 

BARNEY KESSEL (guitar) 

RED CALLENDER (bass) 

ROY PORTER (drums) 


Little girl blue (a & b); 

Bluebird (c,d & e); 

How high the moon (a, b & /): 
Hank’s pranks (c, d, f & q); 
Alpha (a, b & 17); 

Wine and brandy (a, b & j) 

(a) HANK JONES (piano) 

(6) WENDELL MARSHALL (bass) 
(c) EDDIE JONES (bass) 

(d) KENNY CLARKE (drums) 

(e¢) HERBIE MANN (flute) 

(f) DONALD BYRD (trumpet) 

(9) MATTY DICE (trumpet) 

(h) JOE WILDER (trumpet) 

(2) JEROME RICHARDSON (fiute) 
(7) JEROME RICHARDSON (tenor) 


Bohemia after dark; Chasm; 

Willow weep for me; Late entry; 

Hear me talkin’ to ya; 

With apologies to Oscar; 

We'll be together again 

KENNY CLARKE (drums) 

JULIAN CANNONBALL ADDERLEY (alto) 
NAT ADDERLEY (cornet) 

DONALD BYRD (trumpet) 

HORACE SILVER (piano) 

JEROME RICHARDSON (flute and tenor) 
PAUL CHAMBERS (bass) 


Fascinating rhythm; Why do I love you ?; 
It’s only sunshine; Love letters; 

Let’s go away from it; Flying home; 

I’ll remember April; Empathy; 

It might as well be Spring; 

Just one of those things; 

Seven come eleven 
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HARTLEY-TURNER 


HIGH FIDELITY 
LOUDSPEAKER SYSTEM 


The Hartley Turner “ Boffle ’’ loudspeaker 
enclosure, when used in conjunction with 
the Hartley Type 315 Loudspeaker, con- 
stitutes a complete loudspeaker system, 
with a performance that surpasses many 
units sold at a much higher price. 


Remarkably compact, the overall volume 
being only 33 cubic feet, (18” cube), this 
system will reproduce the entire audio 
frequency range without false colouration 
and without the need for additional high 
frequency units. 


PRICE 


Type 315 Loudspeaker. 
(4 ohms or 15 ohms 
Impedance. Please state 
when ordering.) 


£10.10.0 


Boffle enclosure £9.0.0 


Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 


H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 
66 Woodhill, Woolwich, London, S.E.18 
Telephone : WOOlwich 2020 (Ext. CB.32) 
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SMR RE 
The NEW 


SPECTONE 
TAPE RECORDER | 


The living truth 
in sound 
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Price with Microphone 
42 GUINEAS 


@ DAILY DEMONSTRATIONS OF THIS REMARK- 
ABLE NEW RECORDER (9-5.30, SAT. 9-12) 

@ FULLY DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON 
REQUEST 

e FITTED WITH THE NEW COLLARO 3 
SPEED DECK 

@ RESPONSE AT 15” P S 30 C/S — 16 KC/S 

@ RESPONSE AT 73’ P § 30 C,S — 12 KC/S 

@ SIZE 183" x 16" x 113". WEIGHT 50 LB. 











) SANDS HUNTER & CO. LTD. 
¢ ATTRACTIVE 37 BEDFORD STREET, 
EASY STRAND, W.C.2. 

> TERMS Telephone: Temple Bar 8858 

) 3 mins. from Trafalgar Square. 











HI-FI for NORTH WALES! 
L-H-F 


The North's Sound Reproduction Specialists 
LANCASTER HI-FIDELITY CO. (of Manchester) 


Have pleasure in announcing the opening of a branch in 


WREXHAM 


Serving Denbigh, Llandudno, Flint, the Wirral, etc., and very convenient 
for people living in CHESTER 


Under the Management of MR. HUGH JONES 


Mr. Jones has been a keen hi-fi enthusiast for many years ; this experience, 
added to a deep love of good music, means just the right type of person 
to look after YOUR audio requirements 


* DEMONSTRATION (by appointment) of all LEADING MAKES 
OF EQUIPMENT. 
* CABINETS made to suit your room. 


* CONSULTATIONS (by arrangement) with 
AUDIO ENGINEER, H. HIGHAM. 


* Full use available of MANCHESTER SERVICING and AUDIO 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 


CROESO | WRANDAWYR CERDDORIAETH GOGLEDD GYMRU 


HIGH FIDELITY SERVICE (H. JONES) 
[- ae ad a Garden Village Stores (Kenyon Avenue) 


WREXHAM. Phone : WREXHAM 28001! 





OPENING 
FEB. Ist, 1957 


OPENING 
FEB. Ist, 1957 
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took the stick at the Albert Hall in London (he 
had had a long training in stick technique at 
Salzburg), and here is Mr. Sinatra leading an 


unspecified orchestra through a number of 
“Tone Poems of Colour ”’. The assorted com- 
posers (Nelson Riddle, Billy May and others, 
including Victor Young, whose recent death 
must not go unnoticed here) may not see their 
respective colours in the same light as the 
Master of the Queen’s Music, but some of these 
pieces are pleasant enough and Mr. Sinatra 
should have real encouragement in this sphere. 
(His actual “ debut’ was made in 1946 with 
the Columbia Symphony Orchestra.) More 
power to his elbow. This is quite a topsy-turvy 
month, for here is Eve Boswell playing the 
piano in her record of True Love on Parlo. 
R4230*. 


Now here’s a how-de-do. A _ complete 
minstrel show from Philips (BBL7127). 
“Gentlemen be seated ”’ has virtually the lot, 
and not least a magnificent sleeve with a variety 
of typography that sends us right into the 
period. All that is lacking are Wilson, Keppel 
and Betty to help out in the soft shoe dance. 
Here are Brother Bones and Mr. Interlocutor, 
a dazzling perforraance of Lassus Trombone and 
even Clarice Mayne’s Oh, by Jingo! There is, 
in fact, a welcome trend this month towards the 
miscellaneous LP. Two records in particular 
should be noted, even if both of them are from 
America. “ The Steve Allen Show ”’ is presum- 
ably an American TV show. The sleeve design 
is the best of the month, but the notes should 
have been re-written for the U.K. Do not 
record companies employ re-write men ? 
Here is Steve Allem again playing Memories of 
You, reciting What is a Wife and playing the 
plano in some modern arrangements, abetted 
by miscellaneous vocalists, and another pianist 
in the person of Skitch Henderson (Vogue 
LVA9034). Steve Allen appears also in “ The 
Laugh of the Party”? on Vogue LVA9038. 
Here are gathered examples of typical American 
humour, both of the “‘ New Yorker ”’ type and 
less localised types. You may not find this funny, 
but the record is notable for the appearance of 
Hermione Gingold, whose material usually 
prevents her getting onto disc. I have two 
precious private records from the Gate Revue 
days, but apart from a duet with Gilbert 
Harding in the first Philips U.K. list this is, I 
think, her recorded debut. Here she is getting 
drunk over a glass of port, but I do not think 
you will find the sketch offensive ; it is certainly 
a masterpiece of timing. 

After my last criticism of Winifred Atwell 
[ have nothing but praise for her LP of rags 
on Decca LK4166. To say that I used this 
side to improvise a dance routine using LPs of 
mood music rather in the manner of a juggler 
with plates is not to say that I was not paying 
attention ! On the contrary this is a record to 
encourage active participation with a periodic 
wink at the pianist.. Miss Atwell’s dexterity here 
is phenomenal. The reverse contains a col- 
lection of boogie numbers, which also exploit a 
fabulous technique, beginning with Rimsky’s 
Bumble Bee. The trombone playing of George 
Chisholm deserves its LP on Decca LK4147, 
even if this is far removed from the lovely legato 
playing of Tommy Dorsey, whese death will be 
mourned by many. On the ether hand George 
Shearing’s legato playing in “‘ Velvet Carpet ” 
‘Capitol T720) is well worth hearing. There 
are some commercial strings here, but 
occasionally they make a valuable contribution, 
as at the end of Gershwin’s A Foggy Day, and 
Shearing’s playing is quite lovely. Simple 
chord progressions, but somehow he sustains 
the interest all through. There is almost a touch 
oi Don Shirley in some passages, and the treat- 
ment of Dancing on the Ceiling is something of a 
tour de force. This record is slow, but never dull. 
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“* Calamity Jane ”’ is a film with Doris Day 
and Howard Keel, who sing their songs on 
Philips BBR8104. This record is good value, 
and Miss Day puts over songs like Just Blew In 
from Windy City and It’s Harry I'm Planning to 
Marry with considerable élan. Mr. Keel 
naturally provides the romance. “‘ The Best 
Things in Life are Free”’ is a collection of 
tunes by our old friends De Sylva, Brown and 
Henderson, whose names are also given as 
Henderson, De Sylva and Brown, which is the 
same firm. These are all sung by Gordon 
MacRae, although during an overture some 
girls sing the Black Bottom. You're the Cream in 
My Coffee, Button Up Your Overcoat, You Try 
Somebedy Else, Sonny Boy and The Birth of the 
Blues are all here and sung quite straight 
(Capitol LCT6119). 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 





Lenny Dee Bruns. LAT8148 
‘‘ Gentlemen, be seated ” 
Philips BBL7127 
Winifred Atwell Decca LK4166 
Norman Shelley Philips CRB1000 
Robert Farnon Decca F 10818 
The Country Cats Parlo. DP521 
Ray Anthony is as efficient as ever on 


Capitol T663, but I am not sure that tunes like 
Vilia are really his cup of tea. There are some 
fierce interjections stabbing at the melody, 
which do not, in my view, add anything to it. 
This band must not find itself trapped into a 
formula. The Edward Kaye Ensemble is 
new to me. ‘“‘ Music for the Tired Business 
Man ”’ (oh dear !) is on Oriole MG10014. The 
sleeve can be imagined, but the presentation is 
interesting. One side is purely band, and the 
vocals (by Frances Farwell) are collected 
together on the other. This is intelligent 
planning. The numbers include Rain. Can 
somebody give an impression of Teddy Brown 
playing this on the xylophone—one of the great 
virtuoso experiences of our age ? 

Among EP revivals there is one record that 
should be snapped up. This is of Stephane 
Grappelly and Reinhardt playing 
Limehouse Blues and I Got Rhythm plus two more. 
If you do not already possess the original 78 of 
these numbers you will find this a revelation— 
jazz chamber music of the utmost refinement, 
and the string counterpart of the Goodman 
Quartet (Decca EP DFE6366). Another 
winner is Dean Martin continuing his series of 
** Swinging Down Yonder ’’. No. 3 (Capitol EP 
EAP1037) has Alabamy Bound, Dinah, Carolina 
in the Morning and Way Down Yonder in New 
Orleans. This last tune crops up in various LPs 
this month. Remembering its classic antiquity, 
and perhaps in particular the old Elizalde piano 
record, one is amazed to find it in part ascribed 
to Turner Layton. A Doris Day collection on 
Philips BBE12089 includes her stylish Ten Cents 
a Dance, but also unfortunately the dismal 
Whatever Will Be. 

We do not get much story-telling on record. 
Edgar Wallace and A. J. Alan each recorded 
oneZa-piece, which are collectors’ rarities, and 
one’remembers the old Dominion extracts from 
novels, including the Editor reading from 
‘Rogues and Vagabonds’’.. Now Norman 
Shelley reads two stories by Hans Andersen 
most beautifully on Philips EP CRB1000. 
“The Tinder Box” and “ The Princess and 
the Swineherd ”’ take a side each, and the disc 
is enclosed in a little illustrated book. If you 
try to follow the stories with the text, you will see 
that the entertainment is most artfully con- 
trived to encourage children (and others) to pay 
attention! I cannot imagine anybody of any 
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age not hanging on every word, and I hope Mr. 
Shelley has set a precedent. 


We have a good deal of community singing 
for the Christmas and New Year market. Last 
month I mentioned the old Regal record of a 
barrel organ—-strictly a street piano, as Canon 
Wintle has reminded us in his fascinating broac|- 
casts. It was therefore with anticipatory 
pleasure that I put on Columbia’s “ Barre! 
Organ Street Party’ (DB3841*) with its nice 
old-fashioned note ‘‘ Richard Pasquale turns 
the handle ’”’. Alas and alack, the result sounds 
completely phoney. Mr. Pasquale can scarcely 
make himself heard behind what sounds like a 
party of Saturday drunks, presumably most 
carefully rehearsed and studio contrived. 
Unless you want to pay for what you can hear 
for nothing most nights you must stick to the old 
record or exercise patience until a new one is 
made. Of course you may hate street pianos 
anyhow! For chorus singing, better turn to 
Dick James on Parlo. R4241*. Here there is 
no simulated heartiness, but simple straight- 
forward choruses, including the lovely Honey- 
suckle and the Bee, which should always be treated 
with the utmost respect. Popular Scottish (/ 
Belong to Glasgow and all that) are sung with 
Jimmy Shand on R4242*, but the real plum 
is Decca F10815*. This is called ‘‘ Gang Show 
Souvenirs’’, and contains four of Ralph 
Reader’s chorus numbers. The first Gang Show 
was at the Scala Theatre in 1932, and Edison 
Bell put out a record of Mr. Reader singing the 
two hit numbers with the redoubtable “ Mac ”’ 
at the piano. Before the war the Shows 
migrated to Golders Green and Columbia 
issued the annual records. As I write, the 1956 
Show is playing two weeks at Golders Green to 
capacity. Ralph Reader, whose identity was 
carefully and modestly screened behind the 
sobriquet “A Holborn Rover” is the Noél 
Coward of these Scout Shows as well as being a 
professional producer of musicals and a genius 
at handling stage crowds. His big swinging 
tunes. make excellent curtain numbers, and 
Crest of a Wave, included here, is a good example. 
Also included is the 1957 Jamboree Song, 
topical as next year is the centenary of Baden- 
Powell’s birth and the jubilee of the first Scout 
camp on Brownsea Island, and the World 
Jamboree will appropriately be held in England 
at Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. ‘‘ Celebra- 
tion ”’ is the title of Parlo. GEP8590 on which 
The London Community Singers with 
John Rorke are heard in birthday songs and 
other pieces of national lore. 


On 78s Ronnie Ronalde whistles his way 
through Beautiful Dreamer on Col. DC712, a 
Mr. New and Mr. Wu are really rag pianists 
in spite of their title—Rock ’n’ Roll Party (Oriole 
CB1343). Best of all are The Country Cats, 
guitar duettists, in Hot Strings and Mountain 
Mambo on Parlo. DP521. This may not be 
another Danzon, but the record should certainly 
be heard by devotees. Three curios: Dorothy 
Collins singing a Christmas version of Mister 
Sandman (yes, Mister Santa /) and a version of 
The Twelve Days of Christmas, in which some of 
the gifts are familiar and some not (Vogue 
Q72208*) ; Ernie Ford, who, as we know, has 
a good voice, singing First Born with a genuine 
sentiment on Capitol CL14657* and The 
Three Professors in the rowdiest record of the 
month on Col. DB3845*. Yew Stept Owt offa 
Dreme (spelt normally in brackets under the 
title !) is coupled with Vulgar Boatman Reck, at 
the end of which an “‘H” Bomb appears to 
have been dropped on the studio. But I must 
not leave you with this horror. So let us turn 
to Robert Farnon, whose flutes are every bit 
as good as those of Mr. Bourdin, and whose 
Poodle Parade is a little charmer (Decca F10818*). 
And a very happy New Year to you all. 
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*xLouis Bellson Quintet 
***Buffalo Joe (Shavers) ; Charlie’s Blues (Shavers) 
(Columbia-Clef EP SEB10044—11s. 14d.) 


(Am. Norgran)—Bellson (drs); Zoot Sims (tnr); 
Charlie Shavers (‘pt); Don Abney (pno); George 
Duvivier (bass). 

Early 1954. U.S.A. 

Charlie Shavers can be an aggravating 
musician. Only too often he abuses his dazzling 
technique by playing flashy rubbish. Yet after 
blowing his worst in Buffalo Foe, he takes an 
incisive, swinging solo on Charlie’s Blues. The 
latter theme, by the way, turns out to be a near 
neighbour of Lester Leaps In. Elegant piano 
work by Don Abney and Zoot Sims’ cheerful, 
robust tenor playing make the record worth 
hearing. Louis Bellson drums well but should 
have resisted the temptation to take a solo. 


C.F. 


*Dave Brubeck 
** Brubeck Plays Brubeck ” 

***Swing Bells; Walkin’ The Line; In Your 
Own Sweet Way; Two-Part Contention ; 
Weep No More; The Duke; When I Was 
Young ; One Moment Worth Years; The 
Waltz. (All Brubeck) 

(Philips 12 in. LP BBL7116—35s. 13d.) 


Brubeck (pmo). 18-19/4/1956. ‘U.S.A. 
Columbia.) 

People who think jazz has to swing to be any 
good will hate this record. Dave Brubeck’s 
playing never raises the temperature. So many 
of the tracks are out of or only just in tempo 
that their status as jazz does become debatable. 
Yet it would be pedantic to quibble too much. 
Brubeck thinks within the jazz idiom, even if his 
work exploits devices from other musical fields. 
His attitude is carefully explained in the note 
he has written on the sleeve. 

With the exception of Tze Duke—a witty and 
charming piano portrait of Duke Ellington— 
the music on this record was entirely improvised. 
Spontaneity is not always the virtue that 
Brubeck suggests it to be, although an illusion 
of freshness is certainly necessary. What does 
seem important is how imaginatively Brubeck 
develops his themes. Walkin’ Line (using a 
“‘ walking bass’’) and the contrapuntal Jwo- 
Part Contention are formally ingenious; some 
other tracks achieve a muffled intensity. A 
suggestion of Fats Waller’s style even pops up 
in One Moment Worth Years. In Your Own Sweet 
Way, monotonous and heavy, is the only real 
flop. In some ways (although he is a much 
lesser musician) Brubeck reminds me of 
Thelonious Monk; both have difficulty in 
articulating their ideas, both convey a striking 
sense of urgency. C.F. 


(Am, 


*Donald Byrd 
***Doug’s Blues (Watkins); El Sino (Harneefan, 
Mageed) ; Everything Happens To Me (Adair, 
Dennis); Hank’s Tune (Mobley); Hank’s 
Other Tune (Mobley) 
(Esquire 12 in. LP 32-013—39s. 73d.) 


Byrd, Joe Gordon (tpis); Hank Mobley (tnr) ; 
Horace Silver (pno); Doug Watkins (bass); Art 
Blakey (drs). 

2/12/1955. Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Ballads come easier than blues to Donald 
Byrd. His nine choruses on Doug’s Blues are 
curiously disjointed. Perhaps he is too passive 
to impose a pattern of his own; certainly he 
sounds happier with a tune to decorate. Some 
of his finest lyrical playing can be heard in 
Everything Happens To Me. 

Under the title of “ Byrd’s Eye View” 
this record really presents an informal session 
by The Jazz Messengers, with Joe Gordon 
added. When I heard an EP by Gordon some 
months ago I failed to see why American critics 
had been praising him so highly. Now I 
understand. The two trumpeters alternate all 
the way through El Sino and Joe Gordon comes 
out well on top; more forceful than Byrd, he 
has learnt much from Dizzy Gillespie. Another 
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SWING 


Reviewed by 


EDGAR JACKSON, OLIVER KING and CHARLES FOX 


stinging Gordon solo can be heard in Hank’s 
Tune; Donald Byrd also plays well on this 
track and contributes beautifully poised choruses 
to Hank’s Other Tune. 


Hank Mobley shows good taste but little 
character ; his playing is competent but drab. 
Horace Silver, on the other hand, sparkles at 
the piano. Art Blakey and Doug Watkins join 
him in a rhythm section which pulsates 
excitingly. C.F. 


*Al Caiola 

***Deep In A Dream (Van Heusen, De Lange) 
You Are Too Beautiful (Rodgers) ; I’ve Got A 
Crush On You (Gershwin); Thunderbird 
(Caiola); Love Letters (Giuffre); There Will 
Never Be Another You (Warren); I’ve Got 
It Bad, And That Ain’t Good (Ellington) ; 
Everything Happens To Me (Dennis, Adair) 

(London 12 in. LP HA-C2017—37s. 63d.) 


(Am. Savoy)—Caiola (gir); Bernie Privin (tpt, 
eed aoe s ; Hank Jones (pno); Clyde Lombardi 

bass); Kenny Clarke (drs). PeOj1955 Newark, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. 

Al Caiola, now devoting himself mainly to 
radio, television and gramophone sessions in 
New York, is a guitarist of the Mundell Lowe 
type—musicianly, tuneful and generally easy 
on the ear. Nevertheless, despite the presence 
of the always acceptable Hank Jones and the 
pleasant swing of the rhythm section which he, 
Clyde Lombardi and Kenny Clarke make up, 
this record, with six of its eight familiar 
*‘ standards’ played at ballad tempo, would 
be rather monotonously sugary were it not for 
one man—that stalwart from the swing period, 
Bernie Privin. Privin’s trumpet and flugel horn 
add the strength of colour and character that 
without him would have been conspicuous 
mainly by its absence. 


** Jazz Concert—West Coast ” 
****Disorder At The Border ~ ccc, Hawkins) ; 
Rocks ’N‘ Shoals (Untraced) 
(London 12 in. LP LTZ- C15045-——37s. 63d.) 


Sonny Criss (alio); Dexter Gordon, Wardell 
Gray (inrs); Howard McGhee (tpt); Trummy 
Young (itmb); Hampton Hawes (pno); Barney 
Qn (gtr); Red Callender (bass); Roy Porter 
' April, 1947. Los Angeles. (Am. Savoy.) 

Mention the words West Coast jazz to-day 
and record collectors think immediately of 
musicians such as Jimmy Giuffre, Shorty Rogers 
and Shelly Manne and peculiar instrumenta- 
tions which include french horns and oboes. 
This record was made at a concert in Hollywood 
nearly ten years ago, but the music might well 
have been recorded in any part of America at 
that time as far as geographical influences are 
concerned. 

This is the uncompromising music of the jam 
session with the need to swing all of the time 
remaining uppermost in everyone’s mind. Each 
side plays for about eighteen minutes and 
consists of strings of solos played over just a 
rhythm section accompaniment or, at most, a 
hastily devised riff. Naturally enough one’s 
appreciation of this kind of thing is likely to 
depend upon how much you like the individual 
solo styles. If you enjoyed the Gene Norman 
concert LP on Vogue LAEI12001 then you 
certainly want to add “‘ Jazz Concert—West 
Coast”? to your collection, although the 
balance is not as good as the Vogue album. 


Rocks *N’ Shoals contains some exciting 

“ chase”? work by Gordon and Gray and 

Hampton Hawes’ solos are of historical interest, 

The sleeve notes identify the various soloists 

and tells you what each of the musicians was 

doing in Hollywood at the time of the concert. 
E.J. 


*Miles Davis Quintet 
****Solar (Davis); You Don’t Know What Love Is 
(Raye, De Paul) ; I°ll Remember April (Raye, 
De Paul, Johnson) 
(Esquire LP 20-072—29s. 63d.) 


Davis (tpt); Dave Schildkraut (alto) ; 
Silver (pno); Percy Heath (bass) ; 
(drs). 3/4/1954. U.S.A. (Am. Prestige.) 

Some modernists who aim at sounding “‘cool” 
end up by being merely tentative or hesitant. 
Miles Davis is “‘cool’’ in the best and truest sense. 
He approaches a theme obliquely, hinting at 
more than he plays. Subtlety rather than 
boldness shapes his style. The casual yet con- 
fident manner in which Davis creates a solo is 
apparent in Solar (a theme using the chord 
sequence of How High The Moon) and You 
Don’t Know What Love Is. Only Kenny Clarke’s 
brush-work rivals the delicacy of his closely 
muted trumpet. 

Dave Schildkraut, his phrases echoing Charlie 
Parker’s, can be heard in Solar and I’ll Remember 
April; a hit-or-miss soloist, he is fluent but 
disorganised. His solos crisp and inventive, 
Horace Silver swings all the time. Kenny 
Clarke and Percy Heath provide an immaculate, 
stimulating beat. C.F. 


Horace 
Kenny Clarke 


*Jazz Messengers 


***Infra-Rae omy! (a); —— s Dream (Silver) 
(a); It’s You Or No One (Cahn, Styne) (4); 
Ecaroh (Silver) (6); Carol’s Interlude (a); 
The End Of A Love Affair (Reading) (a); 
Hank’s Symphony (Mobley) (5) 

(Philips 12 in. LP BBL7121—35s. 14d.) 


Hank — (tnr); Donald Byrd (tpt); Horace 
Silver (pno); Doug Watkins (bass); Art Blakey 
(drs). (a) 5/4/1986, (6) 4/5/1956. U.S.A. (Am. Columbia.) 

The Jazz Messengers take their music more 
seriously here than on the Donald Byrd record 
reviewed above. There is also greater variety 
of mood and pattern. Horace Silver wrote 
Nica’s Dream and Ecaroh (spell it backwards) ; 
as well as being unusually interesting themes 
they allow Silver’s piano playing to be heard at 
its best. Graceful cadences roll from Donald 
Byrd’s trumpet ; Hank Mobley still clips his 
phrases too short but sounds livelier and more 
enterprising. 

None of the other tracks quite compare with 
these two. Byrd is surprisingly aggressive in a 
fastish Infra-Rae; he and Mobley take bright 
solos in The End Of A Love Affair, Latin- 
American rhythms adding piquancy to their 
improvising. Hank’s Symphony is mostly devoted 
to showy but. brilliant drumming by Art 
Blakey. C.F. 


*Meade * Lux” Lewis 
**Mama’s Bounce ; Shooboody (Both Lewis) 
(Columbia-Clef EP SEB10052—1ls. 14d.) 


Lewis (pno); Louis Bellson (drs). 1954. U.S.A. 
(Am. Clef.) 


Both these are good enough blues, not much 
boogie about them ; but while I admire Lewis 
for being able to record ad lib. like this, there 
isn’t much here that he hasn’t already said, 





